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LECTURE XIII. 
19.—IDEALITY. 


GENTLEMEN :—We last spoke of marvel- 
lousness, and in adverting to instances of 
absence of that organ, we denied that in the 
heads of criminals both that organ and vene- 
ration and fidelity were aliost always ab- 
sent. If there appear some traces of marvel- 
lousness, the strength of the organs of destruc- 
tion and appropriation, and the weakness of 
those of intelligence and kindness, generally 
neutralize its influences. We can only, it is 
true, offer you heads which come from the 
guillotines of Paris and the neighbouring 
towns ; perhaps if we had some specimens 
of those fanatical brigands who still, some- 
times, desolate the countries of the West, we 
should find more visible traces of the organ 
of marvellousness, but I cannot believe that 
destruction and acquisitiveness would not 
there be found associated, or that intelli- 
gence and the superior sentiments would be 
properly developed. With regard to animals, 
we have not been able to find any thing in 
the writings of phrenologists which might 
authorize us to concede to them any traces 
of the organ we have just been studying. 
Our own observations are equally negative 
on this point. 

The faculties which we have to consider 
to-day are, perhaps, the most difficult of 
those which are classed among the sentiments. 
We have, first, imagination, a faculty which 
has always been acknowledged to exist, for 
it is the “organ of poetry,’ according to 
Gait; of “ ideality,” according to Spvrz- 
HEIM ; and it has recently been divided into 
two faculties by M. Vimont, under two 
different expressions, the “ sense of taste in 
the arts,” and “poetical genius.” The 
English, Scotch, and Danish phrenologists, 
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as well as Compe, have admitted it under the 
name of “ideality.” It is,as I have told 
you, that faculty whichis designated “* imagi- 
tion ” by philosophers. 

Situation.—It is found on the lateral parts 
of the head, between marvellousness and 
constructiveness, near the line of the inferior 
edge of the frontal bone, where the last fibres 
of the temporal muscle are inserted ; it is 
precisely there that it begins to project,—at 
the exterior of marvellousness, above con- 
struction, and acquisitiveness, and before 
circumspection. Such is the relative situa- 
tion of this organ. It presents a lengthened 
form. A part of this space has been sub- 
tracted, to be united with the superior portion 
of construction, in order to make the “ sense 
of taste in the arts ” from it, and the superior 
part is left for “ poetical genius.” I acquaint 
you with all opinions, well knowing that 
sophistry may raise objections against phre- 
nology ; but the witticisms which may be 
made on this subject will, of themselves, fall 
to the ground, for all sciences begin in this 
manner. There are always certain and un- 
certain points, and in every age some wits 
amuse themselves with the latter; but as, 
notwithstanding that, the sciences still gain 
ground, ridicule ought not either to prevent 
phrenology from going forward. This faculty 
is numbered 19. Those who have small 
model-heads can look at that number. This 
is, then, all that relates to the situation and 
bearings of this faculty, according to the 
empirical observations of phrenologists. 

Different opinionson its Primitive Influence. 
—lIt is in the action or direct influence of this 
organ, that the difficulty respecting it lies, 
because there are such extremely various 
opinions on the subject. I will present to 
you an abridgment of them. 

It has been said that this faculty consists 
in inventing, or creating, forms which are not 
in nature. Others have replied, “ Nothing 
is invented; all that can be done is to 
combine, in different ways, the objects which 
have struck our senses, and to arrange them 
in such a manner as to produce more effect 
than they seem to produce in nature; ina 
word, to endeavour to embellish nature.” 
Hence the tendency towards the beau-ideal, 
a word which you hear repeated so often 
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when the productions of the fine arts are 
spoken of, 

The beau-ideal! What does that mean? 
If the objects which are presented to you 
are not comformable with nature, they are 
monsters. “That does not signify,” it will 
be replied ; “there is a certain pleasure at- 
tached to the representation of these monsters. 
Thus we accumulate all the faculties, all the 
attributes of beauty upon one object, all the 
attributes of ugliness upon another, all those 
of greatness upon a third, and all those of 
goodness upon a fourth. We heap all these, 
as far as probability permits, upon a person, 
an potted an editice, a country, it matters 
not what object, and thus operates what is 
called ‘imagination’.” It is added, after 
that, that “ when this faculty is carried too 
far, it becomes bombast,” that is to say, its 
productions are, by exaggeration, removed 
from resemblance. Others have said “ There 
is always fiction in the forms and images 
which this faculty presents ;” hence it may 
be maintained that it acts solely in the crea- 
tion of fictions, in realizing the unreal. Love, 
for example, is made a Divinity, a Cupid. 
Beauty is made a Goddess, a Venus, and so 
on. They have gone on to suppose that it 
was imagination which had thus created all 
the divinities of ancient paganism, that this 
faculty was diametrically opposed to reason, 
and that it was quite foreign to the exact 
sciences, to logic, andto habits of observation, 
to all the physical, mathematical, and de- 
scriptive sciences ; that it only presides over 
the arts, music, and poetry; that it con- 
stitutes the genius of those sorts of exercises, 
while it is very far from being the genius of 
the sciences or of logic. In a word, that it 
spoils the sciences, while it is the mother of 
the wonderful. 

Others have proposed only to consider it 
as it relates to the personifications above 
mentioned, without any regard to embellish- 
ments, bringing it back to the ancient deno- 
mination “ imagination,” and only seeing in 
this faculty a tendency to realize and trans- 
form every thing into images. They add 
that, considered in this light, it is confounded 
with wonder, and that marvellousness and 
imagination in reality only constitate the 
same faculty, whose effect is to realize and 
personify every thing, and to invest abstract 
substantives with the qualities of material 
bodies, whence it would result that this 
faculty would always be ready to pervert the 
judgment, if not prevented by other powerful 
qualities. Some modern philosophers have 
also pronounced opinions upon this faculty. 
Among them is Maine pe Brran, who is no 
longer alive. They make imagination and 
poetry act a much more extraordinary part 
even than this. They say that the imagi- 
nation darts out of matter, and penetrates 
into the essence of things, travels over space, 
and guesses that which the slowness of de- 
monstration would only make evident in the 








course of several ages. Yes, Gentlemen, 
they make it start off like a kind of bird, 
spiritual nevertheless, from the head, where 
it is in action, (I know not how, for I dare 
not say where it resides, for fear of remain- 
ing too much beneath such philosophers,) in 
order to launch out into empyreal, to 
penetrate everywhere, to see, to plan, to 
guess every thing, present as well as future ; 
to break through the rules of every art, and 
produce prodigies which the vulgar regard 
with astonishment, which the learned admire, 
but which nobody can explain: it is thus 
that they refute materialists, and even phre- 
nologists. 

This mode of considering the imagination 
is very romantic; there is nothing positive, 
nothing drawn from natural history, in it, 
though there is pathos. This same Maine 
pe Brran is not more intelligible where he 
represents the imagination as a sort of inter- 
mediate thing between the sensitive faculties 
and the mind, and of which he makes a kind 
of depét, a sort of storehouse, wherein are 
placed all the images which arrive by the 
senses, and upon which the spiritual faculty 
acts, without, however, touching the matter. 
The imagination, according to him, is neither 
spiritual nor material, but it receives from 
the matter images upon which the spirit acts 
without coming in contact with the organs. 
I shall not stop to refute assertions of this 
nature. I think that these references will be 
sufficient to convince you that this faculty 
has not been considered in a wise and truly 
philosophical manner by any of those who 
have discussed it; the fact is, that to treat 
of the imagination, something more than 
mere imagination is wanted, That faculty, 
it is true, is necessary, but a good judgment 
is also essential, with a knowledge of many 
facts, and experience. Besides, in order to 
study this faculty properly, one is obliged to 
attend to the observations made by phrenolo- 
gists, who constantly show its identity with 
the development of a certain part of the 
brain. 

I have not yet explained the primitive 
impulsion which we were seeking to dis- 
cover. I must beg permission, after having 
made these quotations, to seek its applica- 
tion in common sense, for 1 am an advocate 
for the Scotch philosophy, on account of the 
use it makes of common sense. I will, by- 
and-bye, tell you what I think of it. 

Applications.—General opinion applies the 
imagination first to poetry and the arts; it is 
especially in these that models of it are 
sought. Then it is discovered in eloquence, 
not in that which comes from deliberation 
and reasoning, which is only logic, but in 
that which seduces by images, which carries 
away the feelings, which causes reason to 
be forgotten, and excites internal emotions, 
and awakes the passions. 

Whenever we feel moved, we acknowledge 





the influence of this faculty; thus it is found 
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in perasing the Natural History of Burron. 
Many romances show a poetical spirit, and 
are called poems. Such is the “‘ Telemachus” 
of Fenxecon. Learned men will tell you that 
it is a poem. Such also are the stories and 
romanc*s which partake of the marvellous, 
as the “ Arabian Nights’ Tales.” Imagina- 
tion als» is applied to history, in those novels 
which are called “ historical.” Those of Sir 
Watter Scorrt, the inventor of this kind of 
writing, are full of it, and he has not wanted 
for imitators. Properly speaking, imagina- 
tion has crept into history. Since Vico there 
have been numerous examples of this appli- 
eation of imagination to history. They per- 
sonify some one of the facnities of man; 
and make it predominate over all the events 
of an epoch; thas religion, conquest, and 
love of power, are all personified, and made 
to do whatever a man would effect. For 
instance, they will personify humanity, and 
say, Humanity will have such a thing, or do 
such a thing, or pursue such an object, or 
employ such and such means; and many 
authors do not, throughout the whole extent 
of a thick book, descend once from these 
generalities to show their application to 
facts, and derive from them conclusions 
which will tend to demonstrate the progress 
and improvements of a particular age. These 
authors seem to suppose that you have al- 
ready a knowledge of all the events which 
they should relate, or, rather, they despise 
them, one cannot truly tell which; or they 
shut them up in some one of our faculties, 
which they then put in action as though 
it were a real personage. Examine their 
phrases, and you will find that each faculty 
which they employ has feet, hands, eyes, 
and a brain; that it meditates, deliberates, 
acts, and governs; is irritated and enraged, 
grows calm again, uses prudence, cunning, 
or perfidy ; and has its great qualities, and 
its mean ones; in a word, not only every 
faculty of our head, but also each modifica- 
tion of the faculties, such as our desires, 
intentions, projects, opposition, resistance, 
and fidelity, is erected into a real personage. 
Thus personified, every faculty is, in its turn, 
set to work as a hero of romance, without a 
single word ever being used which will tend 
to bring you outof the illusion. The simple 
and unornamented recital of events, followed 
by the conclusions which could be naturally 
deduced from them, was found to be too 
insipid. Plain truth is called perruque, and, 
instead of history, authors now write a sacred 
or a profane novel ; but the sacred is by far 
the most fashionable ; its wig is re-dressed, 
and made young again. 

Imagination also plays a part in medicine. 
What can it have to do with medicine, you 
will say? Why, it acts here in concert with 
marvellotsness, to which it furnishes perso- 
nifications. Thus medicine personifies nafure, 


and speaks of it in the same terms as would | being—perhaps Jupiter. 
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less respectable personage, or a divinity. 
They represent Nature as acting with regu- 
larity, with intention, with projects, as being 
at fault, or as contradicting and correcting 
itself; they lay hold of it, they turn it aside ; 
they rectify it, they help it, with little per- 
sonages, more or less intelligent, which they 
call “ therapeutic means,” in the struggles, 
more or less painful, which it must sustain 
against other personages, called “ diseases.” 
If some very susceptible doctors should be 
angry with this imputation, I would ask 
them if, in order to qualify and represent 
the acts of nature, strength, diseases, and 
medicines, they employ adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs, different from those which 
serve them when they speak of men and other 
material objects? I know it will be replied, 
*« But how can we speak without figures and 
metaphors?” I gave my reply long ago. 
Use metaphors, but explain them; that is to 
say, reduce them to facts, or, at any rate, be 
not angry when some one does so for you. 

You have here, Gentlemen, an abridge- 
ment of the history of the applications of 
imagination. But it is extremely compli- 
cated, and has many faculties in action with 
it. How are we to find, amid these com- 
binations, the primitive impulsion? On this 
subject I must speak with circumspection, 
for I think that these questions are far from 
having been well examined, and I am also 
quite disinclined to lay down my opinion as 
a law. I confess that I lean towards the 
opinion of Spvrznem, who lays the founda- 
tion of what he calls “ ideality,” in taste, 
the love of the beautiful, the perfect; for 
my part, I see in it the desire to produce 
that which excites admiration, and of always 
surpassing oneself, 

As to the means (I must here speak 
slowly,) which this desire, which should be 
the principal faculty, employs to satisfy its 
impulses, they should be subortlinate to the 
other faculties. Thus,I wish to please, to 
excite emotion, to have it said “ That is 
very fine.” I, an artist, wish to arouse 
admiration of my productions. In order to 
do so, I shall employ such means as my 
organization will allow. I certainly cannot 
use those which I do not possess. In poetry, 
for instance, the principal object of the 
author is to excite emotion by the produc- 
tion of something beautiful in verse. He 
begins by measuring the taste of others by 
his own, and describes to others what to 
him seems worthy of admiration. The per- 
sonification of the feelings, of abstract 
notions, and the humanization of brute ani- 
mals, are some of his means, and there are 
many others. Let us illustrate this. The 
poet realizes Idleness. He describes it as 
an idle woman. He personifies Envy, by 
describing an envious woman. He realizes 
Power. He describes it as an omnipotent 
The same with 


serve to devcribe the attions of a mote or Valour, whith he describes as en always 
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triumphant warrior, that is Mars. He re- 
alizes Wisdom, by displaying it as a wise, 
though young woman; for he mast exci:e 
emotion as well as admiration in his rea- 
ders, so he describes Minerva. He per- 
sonifies Beauty, describing it as a perfectly 
lovely female, that is, Venus, and so on. 
An animal has not enough faculties to in- 
terest vividly ; the poet therefore lends to it 
those of a man. The splendour and per- 
fume of a flower do not satisfy him, so he 
hides a nymph or a hero in its cup. The 
tree, which is about to be cut down, has 
not life enough in its trunk; he therefore 
encloses a dryad within, and makes blood 
flow from a wound in it, and groans and 
complaints to resound from the interior. 
That mountain which pierces the clouds 
is too dry and cold, so the poet places 
beneath its base a Titan, who vomits flames, 
ora rock itself is made to consist of the 
petrified body of some prince who is in- 
sensible to misfortune. Well, what is the 
object of all these transformations? Why, 
to excite emotion and to please, and the poets 
takes his own taste for a model, to make 
an impression upon persons in general, 
while all his images are formed from living 
objects, and, when he has realised the pas- 
sions, the desires, and the faculties, he puts 
all the fictitious personages thus created, 
into action, like real men. However, these 
are not the only resources of the poet. He 
resorts to harmony, arrangement, and eu- 
phony, and disposes his subjects in a sujt- 
able order, in order that the reader may not 
be confused by a want of proper succession 
of events. When describing the operations 
of a passion which is to interest you much, 
he does not distract your attention by in- 
troducing any other, but employs the organs 
of order and judgment very seasonably, and 
thus proves himself to be a man of genius. 
He exaggerates at a proper time, resorting 
to the beautiful, the ngly, the great, the 
mean, the sublime, the vile, and the infamous, 
only at judicious opportunities. He is very 
artful in his opposition to what is sublime 
with what is abject and despicable, of ge- 
nerosity with avarice, of noble with narrow 
feelings. In short, a crowd of faculties 
second his desire to excite emotion. 

But we have said that he judges of the 
faculties of others by his own, and that he 
can only draw upon those which he pos- 
sesses. Thus his end is not always attained. 
If his faculties be imperfect, he inspires 
ennui, or disgust; he is rejected, he is des- 
er he falls; it is soon over with him. 

orks of imagination are speedily forgotten, 
if they be not adapted to the taste of the 
mass, and especially when they wound the 
judgment and the superior feelings too 
much. Thus several of the poets who are 
called “romantic,” have undertaken to 
make the ugly, the horrible, the disgusting, 
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by exciting strong emotions, but they have 
fallen to the ground; while the classic 
authors, who have confined themselves to 
painting the superior sentiments, remain. 
More modern poets have thought that these 
sentiments were worn out. They were mis- 
taken. They judged the mass by their own 
organization, and resorted to cunning and 
artificial means, in a way which was repug- 
nant to the feelings of others. The rank 
which has been assigned to them in the 
present day. is a lesson of which taste had 
need. Others will profit by it, and take 
their lessons from the wisdom of the ancients. 
There will be eclecticism in poetry. The 
“medio tatissimus ibis” of Ovip will be 
sought. Thus knowledge progresses. 

The orator has the same end in view as 
the poet. He designs to move, to persuade, 
to excite in his auditors lively impressions, 
to awaken their affections, and, very often, 
to prevent them from reasoning. When he 
does wish them to reason, he employs logic ; 
lively images serve his purpose at other 
times. Some orators unite both kinds of 
eloquence ; let us, however, take him who 
labours in the interest of the imagination. 
He becomes a poet of the romantic school, 
and the same rock awaits him, if he be not 
endowed with intelligence and information. 
He may present to you a brilliant, but sit 
must not be a strained exaggeration of 
nature, of the faculties, of aman, which you 
feel yourself to be. He must enrich his 
good personages with every virtue, abundant 
means of action, and all the better emotions 
which are observed with satisfaction. in 
mankind. Order also in the development 
of his subject, is necessary to influence his 
judges and auditors. In exaggeration he is 
not permitted to go so far as the poet. 
These rules once broken, and you are dis- 
enchanted. The orator must avoid shock- 
ing good taste, or he will estrange you 
from him, and he will wound your good 
sense by inconsistency in the qualities with 
which he invests his personages. You 
should be interested in his hero, even if he 
be taken from the class of animals. Burron 
excited great interest when he pronounced 
his panygeric on the horse and the dog. The 
orator, unlike the poet, has no need of 
rhyme; but harmony must be attached to 
prose, notwithstanding. Rhyme isa modern 
invention, which was first employed by men 
in whom the organ of language was pre- 
dominant, and it proved to be agreeable to 
the ear. The ancients were not acquainted 
with rhyme. The Greek and Latin authors, 
who are our models, did not employ this 
means. Thus, rhyme is not essential to 


poetry. 

In all the arts the end is to excite you to 
admire, and prevent reasoning with too 
much severity. What faculties do artisis 
invoke to obtain these results? Painting, 





and the frightful, prevail over the beautiful, 





for example, invokes order and colour. Ar- 
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tists in general make use of form, space, lo- 
cality, and construction, the intellectual 
faculties, of which they have need, because 
material works are to be produced. The 
sight has to be employed in conteniplating 
the objects of art. Poetry and eloquence 
have no need of eyes; you arrive at the 
ideas of a poem, just as well by hearing it 
read as in reading it yourself. But the ob- 
ject of artists is, notwithstanding, the same 
as that of orators, poets, and musicians. 
The excitement of admiration and passion is 
their end, and colouring, form, design, regu- 
larity, order, and symmetry, are the means 
which they employ to effect it, the passions 
excited by each class of persons being 
always the same—those of admiration and 
emotion. 

I have yet to speak to you of music, which 
has a language peculiarly its own. It is 
that of sound and metre. The musician 
addicts himself particularly to the instincts 
and the feelings, but less to the judgment, 
to causality, to probability, than do others. 
All that is demanded from him is, that he 
excite emotions. Admiration follows as a 
consequence, We do not reason when we 
listen to musical sounds. Our thoughts 
obey the feelings instead of directing them. 
Music, indeed, is an art which most com- 
pletely drives away that severity of reason 
which comes after emotion is allayed, in 
judging works of imagination. 

These, Gentlemen, are reflections which 
I now make public for the first time, not 
having before either written or spoken them. 
I may add to what I have said, that the 
ambitious efforts of artists varies in merit 
according to their genius, and it may happen 
that, with much imagination, a man who has 
feeble auxiliary faculties does not produce 
the desired effect. Then he excites laugh- 
er, or pity, and that is all. Unhappily 
there are many such examples in France, 
and especially in Italy, where the imagina- 
tion is extremely active, and where man 
often obeys its impulses without having cal- 
culated his auxiliary means, the concur- 
rence of a great number of faculties being 
necessary to enable the imagination to pro- 
duce the desired effects. 

Auziliaries.—The faculties which appear 
to me to help the imagination are, as you 
see, very numerous. It has need of the 
greatest number, in order to produce some- 
thing striking. It makes use of marvellous- 
ness, or wonder, first, for fictions and ob- 
jects of astonishment are necessary. It lays 
under contribution all the instincts, the pro- 
pensities, the sentiments, for it must excite 
affection, benevolence, pity, anger, destruc- 
tion, pride, and veneration ; but for the op- 
portune excitement and proper employment 
of these organs, it is obliged to make use of 
order, and to invoke severity of judgment 
and causality, so as not to offend those who 
are good judges of works of art, and break 
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the charm which it is desired to extend over 
observers. It is the receptive organs which 
furnish the materials thus set to work. 

Antagonists.—The opponents of ideality 
are, if possible, still more positive. They 
are found in the reflective faculties, in cir- 
cumspection, and in the observing or recep- 
tive faculties. Circeumspection kills poetry, 
and renders it impossible, when the organ is 
carried very far. Severity of judgment and 
induction often impedes the flight of poetic 
talent. We have seen but one VoLtarre. 
Our faculties do not always act in concert, 
but rather one after the other; and when 
Pavt, the naturalist, begins to judge Peter, 
the poet, he condemns him, and throws his 
verses into the fire. Happily, in some cases 
good sense can interfere, and place its seal 
upon the productions of poetry. Pride, also, 
pushed to excess, destroys poetry; and the 
love of approbation may be exaggerated to 
such a point as to induce poets and artists 
to destroy works which they never find per- 
fect enough to encounter criticism. VIRGIL 
absolutely wished to cast his “ Eneid” into 
the flames. The presumptuous will not un- 
derstand this excessive delicacy. This is a 
fresh proof that the isolated thinker, who 
neglects to observe the works of others, 
never can employ in himself all the faculties 
of his species. 

Defect. — The feebleness of this organ 
helps to confirm the opinion of the character 
we have assigned to it. In fact, the produc- 
tions of the other facultics may excite admi- 
ration, but they will never provoke emotion 
if ideality be not also employed. Thus, the 
results of mathematics, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, anatomy, surgery, 
(lithotomy, for example), and mechanics, 
often excite admiration, but they cause no 
emotion in us, for imagination takes no part 
in their labours. It is not thus in medicine, 
That science admits marvellousness, as we 
have seen, but in surgery neither marvellous- 
ness nor imagination finds room for opera- 
tion. Description only is necessary in sur- 
gery. Nothing is more common in France 
than the talent for description. It is espe- 
cially by the possession of that faculty 
that so many persons gain admittance to the 
Academy of Sciences. By describing with 
much exactness the wings, the legs, and the 
articulations of an insect, you are likely 
to become a member of the Institute, for 
which rank, therefore, not much imagination 
is needed. ( Applause.) It is not thus with 
natural history. Ideality and marvellous- 
ness may slip in there, as easily as into the 
history of nations, or of mankind generally. 
The great work of Burron affords proof 
enough of that. 

Examples.—In this head, although there is 
much muscle at the part, the organ is very 
considerable every way. It is the head of a 
natural poet, FRaNcoIse, who had not been a 
preliminary student, He composed verses 














by an irrepressible impulse. Here is the 
head of Voiraire, in whom this part is very 
much developed. Here is another poet. 
The line of insertion of the temporal muscle 
is, you see, very decided, Ideality applies, 
as we have said, to the fine arts. Here is 
the head of the famous Horace Verner, 
which presents the same configuration. La 
Fontaine, a great observer, as every one 
knows, is here. The line of insertion of the 
muscle is greatly swollen-out, but the affec- 
tions and eventuality are predominant. He 
has mingled sentiment and philosophy most 
interestingly in his fables. Eventuality is 
indispensable for preserving the memory of 
facts. Muirapeau had much imagination, 
and his eloguence powerfully seduced his 
auditors, His mask presents the beginning 
of this organ in a very decided manner. 
Foy possessed an eloquence which was at 
once demonstrative and persuasive. .The 
pegeetien of ideality is very predominant 
n him, Bexsamin Constant united imagi- 
nation with reasoning, but he excited less 
emotion. Ingenuity and skill were eminent 
in his oratory, and his head corresponds 
with his powers. Manvet, who had more 
logic than poetry, has not the projection very 
marked. His affections were strong, and they 
animated his eloquence. If we take the 
brigands, who are remarkable as having no 
taste for what is fine and pleasing, and no 
design to excite admiration, we shall see 
that the line which limits the insertion of the 
temporal muscle does not project as in the 
orators whom we have just contemplated. 
In this parricide, Bourittier, the intellectual 
faculties are depressed, and the projection of 
ideality is absent. The prominence which 
you see on these heads corresponds with 
cunning, acquisitiveness, and mechanism, 
which latter vents ‘‘self in making false 
keys. In Martin, a horrible parricide, the 
Sgopinence of ideality is equally absent. 
e group of egoism, of selfishness, pre- 
dominates. Goodness and the intellectual 
faculties are defective. We have not 
made up all these heads. They are the 
Eentnetinee of nature. Lacenaire, who 
been praised for his imagination, 
presents a certain projection of that 
organ, but it does not predominate in 
him, It is destruction which has the 
advantage of volume on the sides; at the 
same time vanity is seen, rising like a moun- 
tain on the posterior and superior parts o° 
the head, and governing all the surrounding 
facnities ; the part corresponding with the 
intellectual faculties is invaded by gaiety, 
which is frequently the origin of sophistry. 
Variety, with imagination, hope, and pride, 
produce credulity. We trust to its inspira- 
tions. We believe ourselves to be so much 
above others, as never to be in fault. Such 
was Lacenaine. Add the influence of cir- 
cumspection, and habit,and impunity during 
a certain time, which emboldens the majority 
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of malefactors, and you have a definitive 
explanation of this wretch, whom they wish- 
ed to proclaim a hero. Here is the head of 
Durvyrren, who is rich in many faculties. 
Very well. Although imagination is in him 
large enough, you seethat it is dominated by 
circumspection and secretiveness, That is 
incontestible. His head being very large, you 
find in it all the faculties large ; but what is 
most predominant? Self-esteem, the love of 
approbation, secretiveness, circumspection, 
the latter especially, and these faculties 
govern many others, such as imagination. 
Here, again, is the head of a very well-known 
personage, who applied himself, with much 
success, to the description of objects of 
natural history. You see by this mass that 
it is imagination which dominates, It is 
very well developed. Then comes the 
love of approbation, self-esteem, in a word, 
all’ the fine feelings combined. We are 
truly embarrassed in the choice of examples 
to place before you. We join to theabundance 
of busts the observations which we are 
continually making in our intercourse with 
society. Men who hold oftices in hospitals 
are at hand to gather these facts, for the 
sick do not refuse to allow their heads to be 
examined, Different conformations there 
present themselves in crowds, and al 

the medical officer cannot take notes of all 
which he sees, yet there are means a 

for acquiring much tact in judging whether 
the inclinations correspond with the phreno- 
logical development. We ought to have 
observed as much as phrenologists before we 
dare to turn their reflections into ridicule. 


20.—Garrry. 


We will now pass to the organ of Gaiety. 
This, also, is a faculty which causes us some 
difficulty to discuss, but I shall do what I 
can to enlighten the question. It is the 
“ spirit of sprightliness,” according to Spur- 
ZHEIM ; according to GALL it is “‘ causticity;” 
he discovered this organ. He took for 
models, Rapetats, whose causticity and 
gaiety every one knows; Cervantes, the 
author of “ Don Quixote ;” Boreav, the sati- 
rical; Racine, considered, without doubt, 
as the author of the “ Plaideurs ;” and 
Sterne and Votraire. Having found the 
same conformation in all these heads, he 
concluded that there was a particular faculty 
for causticity. Thus, that which inspires 
bon-mot:, or makes any one laugh, however 
innocently, at the expense of another person, 
ought to be referred to a particular organi- 
zation, Physchologists would never have 
dreamed of establishing such a faculty. It 
was not with them a “ quality,” or a“ whim 
of the mind ;” but what on earth have they 
taught us by inventing these terms? How, 
ever, we ought to examine this organ very 
closely before we admit it as a primitive 
faculty. 

Situation,—It is found at the anterior, sux 
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perior, and lateral parts of the forehead, be- 
tween ideality, marvellousness, causality, 
and imitation, and above locality. In the 
mask of VoiTaire you see, on each side, 
kinds of horns, almost at the top of the fore- 
head. There the organ is situated. 

Influence, or Primitive Impulse.—It is in 
finding this that the difficulty which I men- 
tioned lies. However, I shall regard the 
organ on its pleasant, or ridiculous, side— 
its excitement of laughter. There are two 
kinds of laughter, one inoffensive, the other 
contemptuous, or bitter. Some persons have 
maintained that the latter is the only one 
admissible, and that, consequently, causti- 
city is the only impulse of the organ. I will 
give you my reasons for not being of this 
opinion. How is it that laughter is excited 
most often by a mere play upon words? We 
thus handle words, both with a feeling of 
gaiely and one of insult. Very well. Phre- 
nologists prove that the disposition to either 
depends on the combination of other organs 
with gaiety. How is either end attained? 
Why, by turning the attention of our audi- 
tors from the main point in a question to its 
accessories. If the personal appearance of 
aman be the subject of pleasantry, laugh- 
ter is exeited by a ridicule of his accessory 
qualities instead of himself. Place yourself 
in the society of a wit. While you are look- 
ing for the principal idea of some speaker in 
the company, the wit turns your attention to 
his words, or his gestures, and makes you 
laugh, perhaps innocently, perhaps spite- 
fully. Hence I regard the primary impulse 
of the organ to be a desire to cause laugh- 
ter. The wit also makes the same sport of 
the aspect, the figure, or the costume of per- 
sons who do not speak, not always with the 
intention to depreciate them, but to provoke 
laughter by strange oppositions and con- 
trasts, of which you were not thinking. 

Application.—The principal illustrations of 
this organ are to be found in comic or satiri- 
cal authors, wits in society, literary pasqui- 
naders, We ought to remark also, that the 
organs of destruction and pride are always 
ready in the auditors to take delight in plea- 
santries and witticisms which are intended 
to produce laughter at the expense of others. 
Pride, because you place yourself, by a 
little internal movement, above the person 
who is ridiculed; and destruction, because 
the injury done to the person is gratifying 
to your wickedness. There may be only a 
slight movement of this kind, but that is 
enough. 

We find this organ in action in comedians, 
who use it to ridicule the follies and vices 
of mankind. They have need of cunning 
also for this purpose, for they must dissimu- 
late in order that the deception may not be 
recognised, and that the party ridiculed may 
really seem personified. They also need the 
faculty of imitation to obtain the same re- 
sults, 





Painters, statuaries, and caricaturists al- 
ways have this organ very prominent. I do 
not know all those who belong to Paris, but 
I know M. Puitipron, in whom this organ 
is excessively prominent, so much so as to 
be very obvious to the eye, as well as that 
of imagination. Do not think that I wish 
to condemn this faculty, for it has its uses, 
like all the others. The question now is, 
to verify its existence by proofs ; this, and 
not censure, is my object. I do not set 
myself up as a moralist, but as an observer 
of nature. From the applications which are 
deducible, I conclude that, in satirical per- 
sons, this organ is oftenest exercised at the 
expense of others, with more or less male- 
volence; but that it is frequently satisfied 
among the multitude by the mere pleasure 
of observing the strange contrasts discovered 
by a wit in order to provoke laughter, with- 
out the multitude thinking that any person 
has a right to be offended at his wit. Phre- 
nologists consider that gaiety is only caustic 
by its association with destruction. Before 
deciding on this point, however, let us seek 
its 

Auvilliaries and Antugonists.—Its auxillia- 
ries are imitation, ideality, and cunning ; 
its antagonists are circumspection and bene- 
volence, but only in a relative manner. 
Benevolence has at least the effect of op- 
posing causticity, and only admits pleasantry 
when it is innocent. I met, some time back, 
with two examples of causticity restrained 
by benevolence. One of the persons in 
whom it occurred ever finds his gaiety a 
trouble to him, for his first movement is 
always in favour of causticity, and he has 
to turn his pleasantry, or wit, in a direction 
which will excite laughter, without wound- 
ing any one. Judgment and causality do 
not silence gaiety, but only keep it within 
bounds. Circumspection stops it. Gaiety, 
whether caustic or innocent, has enemies 
in self-esteem and love of approbation, Those 
who have much pride, and place themselves, 
in their own esteem, above other men, study 
to restrain their bon-mots, because they think 
that they would inspire their inferiors with 
familiarity. Pleasantry is banished from 
the ceremonials of high dignitaries of every 
kind, and especially from royal courts. 
Jupiter does not laugh, as the antique busts 
attest; the sculptors all refused him the 
two Jateral eminences on the forehead, Ifa 
powerful man is inclined to pleasantry, he 
does not permit himself to use it except 
among his friends, and then rather with a 
caustic feeling than with the simple design 
to be gay. 

Let us notice also that cunning persons, 
who think a great deal of pleasing, do not 
lightly resort to causticity, but permit them- 
selves often to indulge in, and even affect, 
a simple gaiety, as a means of success in 
their intercourse with society ; but if those 
whom they wish to flatter, loye bitter criti- 
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cism, they think it a duty to satisfy them at 
the expense of others. 

To sum up. With benevolence, gaiety 
produces urbane pleasantry ; with destruc- 
tion, a caustic pleasantry; with pride, a 
pleasantry that tends to humiliate others. 
There is no doubt of this. 

Conclusions.—N ow, hav ing thus pronounced 
an opinion on the primitive impulse of 
gaiety, I may say that I regard the organ as 
one of the sentiments, combining with the 
organs of intelligence, and which turns the 
latter from the directions which they take 
in the majority of men. It is, in fact, a 
faculty which substitutes secondary ques- 
tions, or acts, for the principal question, or 
act,—a sentiment which intrudes every- 
where,—seeking means to satisfy itself, in 
observations on men, animals, and things, 
by comparisons, and reconcilements the most 
extraordinary, which common persons, who 
are attentive only to the essential qualities 
of objects, do not perceive. 

I have called the faculty a “* sentiment.” 
Why? I shall again hazard here something 
of my own. It seems to me that the acts, 
as well as the discourses of wits, have for 
their end the satisfying of an instinctive 
want, that of laughter. Yes, Gentlemen, 
this is a want of human nature; it is espe- 
cially strong in the child, which laughs at 
what would not make the adult smile. There 
is afact for you. It is a want, or the child 
would not laugh so often. The laughter of 
infants does not exist for nothing; words 
only express facts. There are but few syno- 
nymes in any language. Every word has, 
almost always, a fixed value, if it be note 
proper name. The word “ laughter,” then, 
expresses an unique and primitive fact. 
The truth is, that the child laughs at so 
trifling a thing, that it is impossible for an 
adult to explain the continual joy of this 
age, unless he do so phrenologically, and 
even grown persons who resemble infants 
in this point, and who all have this organ 
very decided, are incapable of saying why 
they laugh. However, in the great majority 
of men, this want of laughter diminishes 
with age, though it does not disappear en- 
tirely, except ina very few. Now, the want 
of laughter behaves itself like all other 
wants; it tends to employ the intellectual 
faculties in a manner which will gratify the 
organ. It is more urgent if, within a certain 
time, it have not been satisfied. Thus, the 
man who is inclined to laughter, and who 
has not laughed for a long time, has acrav- 
ing to give himself up to joy, just as the 
irascible man, who has not h@@ cause for 
anger daring a considerable period, wants 
some movements of anger, and the one 
laughs and the other gets angry on the 
slightest provocation, Some persons keep 
back this feeling for a long interval, and thea 
suddenly and irrepressibly laugh, thus de- 
claring the existence of the want, We have 





seen that the adult may satisfy this want 
without malevolence. Children offer yet 
more striking examples of this fact, and the 
gayest among them are even the most bene- 
volent, which is the case with adults. Chil- 
dren who do not laugh are those in whom 
the mass of circumspection is enormous. 
This is a remarkable fact, and is one which 
has induced me to think that circumspection 
is the principle opponent of gaiety. Men 
who are very circumspect seldom laugh, ex- 
cept at the end of their lips, as we say, even 
when they have the organ. This man (Dv- 
PUYTREN) never laughed heartily, although 
he was caustic. Men who have circum- 
spection and the lateral instincts rarely laugh. 
Those in whom benevolence and the gentle 
affections predominate, and who have not 
too much circumspection, laugh willingly, 
but without spite. 

Examples.—This man (Vo.tatre) laughed 
at almost every thing. Unhappily we have 
not his head complete, or you would see that 
there are other sentiments which counter- 
balance gaiety. There were personages, 
however, in society, at whom he never 
laughed. Here is Picavit re Brey, who 
laughed at all things alike ; but, unhappily, 
it is an octogenarian head; imaginatior is 
very strong; it predominates with gaiety ; 
but the organ of gaiety has lost more by 
age than has ideality, the mass of which was 
also more considerable when younger. 

This faculty is also applied to the arts by 
comic painters. Horace Vernet sometimes 
laboured in this way, and the prominence of 
gaiety is apparent in him. Unhappily we 
have neither the portrait nor the bust of 
CaLtor, and many other painters, who loved 
laughter. However, the examples cited by 
Gatt are remarkable. You will find among 
them Sterne and Raperais, whose por- 
traits will satisfy you. That of Guy-Pariy, 
a physician and a famous caustic wit, has 
the two projections of gaiety very evident. 
The head which I hold is that of a man 
(Lacexaire) who wished to laugh also, but 
with a bitter feeling, which agreed well with 
thedevelopment of destruction and ridicu- 
lous vanity apparent in him. With very 
strong destruction, self-esteem, and middling 
intelligence, he could only laugh in the in- 
terest of his little passions. Here is La 
Foxtatxr, who laughed benevolently. The 
love of children, physical love, and friend- 
ship, predominate in his head, which is a 
very good one, and conformable with the 
nature of a * good-natured man,” which 
name people give him, Here is Mrrapeau, 
who was witty when he talked, but with 
much sarcasm, and in him gaiety is very 
pron inent. 

Objections.—But there are objections to 
it. It has been said that we frequently meet 
with persons in whom this part projects 
much, but who are not very gay. No, cer- 
tainly, The famous Cartix, who made 
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every body die with laughter, this first of 
harlequins, who made so much noise in 
Paris, was not gay himself, but he made 
others laugh. Those who are caustic do 
not laugh like benevolent persons. Why do 
they desire to create laughter in others? It 
is with a malevolent intention, and in this 
case destruction gets the advantage of gaiety, 
and governs it; but if all caustic persons do 
not laugh, the laughter which they cause in 
others produces in them an internal pleasure 
which has for its end the satisfaction of the 
same sentiment. It has also been said, that 
Rovsseau, who was sometimes caustic, and 
who had these two bumps, was not gay. He 
had been very gay in his youth; but he had 
enormous circumspection, which age and 
misfortune strengthened. He ceased, there- 
fore, to laugh as he grew older, but he con- 
tinued to enjoy the sentiment internally, by 
making others laugh at the expense of his 
enemies. “We have seen these prominen- 
ces in imbeciles,” it has been said. I can 
easily believe that, if they possessed an in- 
telligence capable of satisfying the want. 
But they have not given us any account of 
a development of the other organs, in order 
that we might judge if those persons wanted 
suflicient faculties, or if they had enough of 
mind to make others laugh, and did not use 
it. A person may have a tendency to cause 
laughter, but from his stupidity may not be 
able to do so; and it may happen, on the 
contrary, that in wishing to make others 
laugh, he renders himself an object of laugh- 
ter. When he has the judgment to hold his 
tongue, he says to himself, “ At such and 
such a time I wished to make others laugh, 
and they laughed at me. I shall be quiet.” 
In such cases, the organ may be apparent 
without our observing its effects, unless we 
are intimate with the persons. 

It is thus, Gentlemen, that we may dispose 
of the majority of the objections which are 
opposed to phrenology. I think that the 
faculty which we are considering has its 
utility, like all the others. In France, too 
much attention cannot be given to it, be- 
cause it is very common among us, and, in 
its different kinds, is a powerful stimulus 
of action. The French pass for the most 
sensible people to raillery or ridicule in the 
world. When ridicule and the passion for 
causing laughter are attacked, the attack 
seems to be made on the French nation. 

Well! There is a compensation for what 
I have said against gaiety. The faculty is 
not always wrong in diverting atteution 
from the principal object of an orator, a 
writer, or an imposing actor, in social life. 
And why? Because cunning very often pre- 
pares you beforehand for the representation. 
Causticity, to use a vulgar expression, be- 
trays the bottom of the sack. To employ 
wit to advantage,_much judgment and tact 
are wanted. Wit mustalso be well developed. 
It may then act with success ; but if it play 
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upon nonsenses, upon fooleries, and upon 
what are really not defects in the eyes of 
reason, the joker either is despised, or he ex- 
cites laughter at his own expense. Wit, in 
short, is of a very delicate quality,—advice 
which ought to be given to those who use it 
on speculation. We count some of those 
persons among the enemies of phrenology, 
but fortunately we are able to reply to them. 

Animals.—Nothing has been said respect- 
ing the existence of this faculty in animals ; 
however, if you admit that the want of 
laughter exists in nature, whether in those 
who excite laughter, or in those who are 
made to laugh, you will grant that there 
may exist something approaching to the 
faculty in animals. I have myself a con- 
viction on the subject, which causes me to 
make this observation to you. All the young 
domestic animals affect in their gambols to 
hide themselves, to pursue each other for 
the pretended purpose of mischief. Who 
has not seen little dogs and cats affect a 
thousand hostile acts which did not exist 
in their intentions? The same kind of games 
may also be observed in birds which are 
beginning to fly, and even in the gallinaces, 
although they are much farther removed 
from man than the mammifera. Animals, it 
is true, do not express laughter by their 
features, but their gestures, and modes of 
manifesting internal joy, present something 
which at least makes us laugh, which cer- 
tainly speaks to our instinct of laughter. I 
leave to future observation the duty of en- 
lightening this question. 


LECTURE XIV, 
2!.—IMITATION. 

GenTLemeN :—In order to terminate our 
discussion of the organs which correspond 
with the sentiments, we have now to speak 
of imitation, called by Gatt “mimicry.” 
It was he who first observed it. 

Situation —You will find it by the two 
sides of benevolence, between that faculty 
and marvellousness, at the superior and 
anterior part of the head, above the forehead 
and two sides, where it establishes a kind 
of platform. I canot give you a better idea 
of it than by presenting to you the head of 
Dusvrear, which we shall look at again 
presently. Itis a beautiful head; and be- 
sides being precious in this faculty, you there 
see the organ joined to that of benevolence, 
marvellousness, and ideality. Imitation, in 
passing from these two last organs, establish- 
ed a kind of stage on the top of the forehead. 

Action Primitive Influence.—The first 
impulse of this organ is a subject of dispute 
among phrenologists, one portion of whom 
keep to the word “ imitation,” and maintain 
that it is the faculty of imitation, of executing 
pantomime ; the other says that this faculty 
gives us a facility of expressing ourthoughts 
and sentiments by gesture, Both these 
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opinions are founded on observation. The 
organ is always very much developed in 
children, and it is omelly observed in good 
mimics. Perhaps we might adopt the distinc- 
tion of two faculties. The question is worth 
examining, but I have not leisure to engage 
in it. Children imitate most what is con- 
formable with their dispositions. They 
imitate gestures,expressions of physiognomy, 
tones, inflexions of voice, movements, at- 
titudes, every thing, indeed, and to such a 
degree that at the first glance an atttentive 
observer might distinguish in what class of 
society achild had been broughtup. How- 
ever, whenever the faculty of imitation is 
very strong, and is preserved in after-life, 
those children who discover as they grow 
up that they have imitated bad models, re- 
form themselves by taking for types good ex- 
amples, so that intelligence and the senti- 
ments unite in the operations of this organ, 
to produce a particular tact. Much might be 
said on this subject, but I cannot engage in 
it. It is sufficient that I have laid before 
you the elements of the question. If the 
child have not many faculties, he does not 
reform himself; he remains as he was. 

Some persons preserve tais organ to such 

an extent that they are imitators all their 
lives. In adults it does not disappear en- 
tirely. If you go from north to south on the 
continent you will see it augmented in force 
as you proceed from Holland to Italy. In 
Andalusia it exists in a very high degree, 
but in Italy it is particularly strong, so that 
many persons there become avaricious of 
their words, from fearof imitators or mimics, 
and substitute gestures in their place. Some 
persons cannot repeat to you the expressions 
of those with whom they have just conversed, 
without imitating their tone and manner also. 
They do so to make themselves better under- 
stood. 
Applications.—This faculty sometimes be- 
comes the source of a profession. Thus, 
mimics, and, indeed, all actors, use this 
faculty much, and must, consequently, keep 
it in a high state of development, Painters, 
sculptors, and designers, have absolute need 
of it, and if not very much developed in them, 
together with the organ of form, their pictures 
do not resemble. It is considered that 
imitators also employ secretiveness and cun- 
ning, in order to hide their proper character. 
As to the painter, the sculptor, the carica- 
turist, as you do not see him you judge him 
by his works. You measure his talent by 
the impression he makes on you by his pro- 
ductions. 

Auriliaries.—These evidently are ideality 
and gaiety, and which then constitute the 
“ theatrical” faculty of Spurznem. This 
group occupies remarkably the lateral and 
superior parts of the forehead in all actors, 
who, in order to excel, must have them well 


Antagonists.—It has for one of its op- 





ponents, circumspection, because, in reflect” 
ing much on the consequences of imitation» 
you find many cases in which it is necessary 
to abstain from mimicry. It also is opposed 
by cunning, which, while in certain cases 
it uses it, in others represses it. Self-esteem, 
carried as far as pride, hinders us from 
imitating others, and makes us aspire to be 
always ourselves, without copying any one. 
Veneration also prohibits us from imitating 
that which we honour, and especially that 
which we adore. Benevolence and the 
affectionate feelings combine to give an 
innocent direction to the faculty, while the 
lateral organs,destructiveness especially and 
combativeness, give it a direction towards 
evil, just as those same organs direct gaiety 
towards evil, as we observed in our last 
lecture. 

Defect.—Phrenologists have remarked 
that the want of this faculty makes persons 
too grave, gives them a pedantic mono- 
tonous manner, and diminishes much of their 
expression, for this organ and that of ideality 
are those which give expression to the 
couatenance. The language also shows the 
want of it, since that also is modified by 
imitation. A man who only expresses his 
own ideas, and in his own manner, is soon 
at the end of his part, unless he has much 
learning. Thus, the tiresome character is 
partly constituted by the defect of these 
organs. However, we must not forget 
that cunning can simulate every organ, and 
we often find men without ideas who have 
cunning enough to keep silence, assume an 
air of gravity, utter, with many efforts, some 
few sententious expressions, and thus make 
themselves pass for profoundly wise and 
learned prsonages. Take notice of all this. 


Examples.—The principal example is one 
which I have already shown you, that of 
Dusureav, The cast of this head is a great 
acquisition to phrenologists. It is truly 
rich, and offers a very fine expression. You 
may judge, by analyzing it, that the silly, 
simple, astonished, or frightened air which 
this man, (who is excessively clever in de- 
picting the passions, sometimes without pro- 
nouncing a single word, and by the mere 
play of his physiognomy), can affect, is not 
the mere effect of this organ. Remark how 
many others are on this head; how the de- 
sire to please, self-esteem, circumspection, 
and consicentiousness, are there found. 
This man has just had a lawsuit, in which 
the wrong was assuredly not on his side. 
Justice has been rendered him. He has 
been acknowledged to be an excellent 
citizen, a very estimable and honest man, 
who makes use of this organ for his liveli- 
hood, Every one uses his own means of 
livelihood ; nothing is more natural. Here 
are, also, above the ears, some proofs of 
vivacity ; but you see how the fine feelings, 
intelligence, and external relations, accom- 
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Here is Tama, who was not merely a 
mimic; he represented the passions, espe- 
cially the great, high, and heroic passions, 
which makes us regret that the head is not 
complete, and that we have only his mask. 
But we have enough of it to support our 
assertions. There is, first, mimicry, with 
gaiety. Gaiety does not consist in laughter, 
but in knowing how to make others laugh, 
at pleasure, Tama was, besides, very 
amiable and virtuous in his private life, as I 
can bear witness, for I knew him. You see 
also in him imagination, or ideality, second- 
ed by marvellousness ; he would put all these 
organs in action ; for the part ~~ actor is 
to set in action, by the organs which are in 
his brain, those which compose the brains of 
his auditors, and procure in them emotions 
similar to those which he feels. I say, 
which he feels, for if he did not feel them, 
he would not inspire them! “ Si vis me flere, 
dolendum est.” You see great intellectual 
faculties on this mask ; the inclinations and 
feelings are not represented on it, but mimi- 
cry, ideality, and gaiety, in a word, the 
theatrical group, although it is not complete, 
may be easily recognized. Here, again, are 
two actresses of reputation; the first is 
Mile, Eve, Sauvace of the Gymnase, and the 
second is Madame Este.ie Guinarn, of the 
Gaieté. It is impossible for a great actor to 
be afool. Sucha person must have feelings, 
to be able to express them, and intelligence 
to direct the expressions well, See also in 
Mile, Eve, Savuvace, how all the feelings 
coincide with good intellectual faculties. 
You remark there, besides mimicry and 
gaiety, ideality, that fine faculty which 
induces a desire to produce the beautiful, 
and to surpass oneself to the utmost. It is 
the same with Madame Osteiie Guinarp. 
You see in general the same disposition in 
her. All the feelings are strongly expressed 
in her, as they always are in women, whose 
feelings are stronger than their intellectual 
faculties, But still you find this elev ated plat- 
form of imitation, and then a pretty consider- 
able development at the upper part of the 
forehead, to show that the intelligence is 
very good, There is Garrick’s mask: 
Garrick is compared to Tama, in England. 
You only perceive here certain organs or 
fractions of organs. We have still less of 
this head than of that of Tarma. But, to 
take advantage of what we have, you see 
that the inferior organs of the forehead, 
which take cognizance of the external world, 
are very prominent, and that there is also 
eventuality. As to imitation, we only find 
the beginning of it here ; but there appears 
enough of the organ of ideality to show us 
that the faculty was very strong in this actor. 
Here is a young child, who imitated the 
whistle of a bird with astonishing perfection. 
It is at an age in which the line of the 
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receptive faculties does not, from the defect 
of the sinews, appear developed, but you see 
by the leagth oft the space which separates 
the auricular opening from the root of the 
nose that there exists enough of it. You 
also see gaiety and the elevated platform of 
imitation ; for if there were not imitation, 
this flattened breadth which strikes you 
above the forehead, would be very little 
divided. You will not find this organ on 
Martin's head, which presents too little 
space in that region, It is the same with 
this head of a parricide; all that space is 
dominated by the other organs ; ideality is 
especially deficient. In Lacenaire this 
organ is moderate, We see in him a little 
gaiety and ideality, but the enormous deve- 
lopment of destruction, and self-love, and 
unconscionable vanity, explain the man. 

Animals.—This faculty is strong in several 
birds, and in quadrumana, particularly in 
monkeys, andin some quadrupeds. Itserves 
in these animals for the double use which 
has been assigned it in man, so far as we 
may judge from observations as yet made. 
Thus, according to some phrenologists, we 
may attribute to it the expression of the 
voice, the cry which expresses any sentiment, 
and which is interpreted according to its just 
value by the animal who hears it. Wehave 
already spoken of it in a general manner; 
let us add some details. The cry of the 
mother who sees her young in danger, is so 
well understood by animals, that they 
instantly assemble around her. There is 
also a signal of departure, as well as of re- 
union, among several birds, as well as 
quadrupeds, where danger menaces ; and it 
has been presumed, that the intensity of this 
faculty corresponds with the development 
of the organ. I say, it has been presumed, 
because we take the science as it is. The 
observations on this point do not appear to 
me to be yet multiplied enough. ‘You will 
judge of it by what we shall tell you of the 
mimicry of the faculties in general. 

M. Vimont places the seat of mimicry in 
quadrumana, quadrupeds, and even in birds, 
very nearly in the same situation as in men, 
The organ would enlarge the lateral middle 
and superior parts of the forehead. He has 
compared, in the same species, two birds, 
one of which easily learned to imitate tones, 
while the other learned to do so with great 
difficulty, or not at all,and he remarked that 
this part was much more developed in the 
former than in the latter. He thinks he 
has proved the existence of a projection of 
this organ in imitating birds, such as the 
parrot, the magpie, the great raven, the black- 
bird, the starling, and the jay. There are, 
in America, many of these mocking birds, 
Observation has not beea made npon each 
of these in detail, but the question deserves 
thorough examination. However, there is 
in mocking and speaking birds another 
organ, which must co-operate with the faculty 
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of imitation; it is that of language; and 
then, also, we must take notice of the confor- 
mation of the tongue. Therefore we must 
not be in a hurry to decide, nor become 
enthusiastic, blindly ; the enquiry needs so 
much the more care, because birds in whom 
the power of imitation is observed, are made 
upon a small scale, and their brains are not 
very bulky. 

Here terminates the series of organs which 
phrenology considers as constituting the 
group of the feelings. We shall now speak to 
you of the intellectual faculties, and the rest 
of the lecture will be consecrated to some 
general ideas upon that group. 


INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 
FIRST SECTION, 


These are divided, as I stated in my 
earlier lectures, into rece; tive and reflective 
faculties. I shall first speak to you of the 
receptive. I will say nothing of the latter 
t¢-day, in order to avoid confusion. The 
receptive faculties have for their object, a 
knowledge of the outward world, Their 
means are the five external senses, and the 
internal senses. The senses, in general, 
ought to be distinguished from the receptive 
faculties; and in order to make this dis- 
tinction, I shall dwell some time upon that 
subject. 

Internal senses.—Remember that I have 
added to the external senses, the internal 
senses, which are only known to anatomists. 
However, the membranes which contain them 
may easily be conceived by people of the 
world. That which interests us in this divi- 
sion, is the faculty of feeling, of touch, 
which exists in all the internal membranes 
contiguous and communicating with the ex- 
ternal envelop of the skin, But this faculty 
is much more obtuse in the ordinary and 
healthy state, than that which exists on the 
skin, the tactile faculty, the sense of touch, 
the immediate organ of which is the cuta- 
neous surface. 

External senses.—The external senses are 
five in number, and are all placed either on 
the skin or in the openings of that envelop. 
I want great attention from you here, for we 
no longer speak of those organs which ap- 
peal to the feelings, but of organs which we 
only judge by intelligence, and which conse- 
quently require much more attention. The 
external senses limit the attributes or quali- 
ties of bodies, that is to say, bodies have 
no more attributes than we have senses; or, 
if you like, I will turn the proposition ano- 
ther way; we have senses which correspond 
with all the attributes or qualities which we 
know to exist in bodies. 

Comparison of the two kinds of senses.—The 
senses residing in internal membranes, 


named by anatomists, physiologists, and 
doctors, “mucous membranes,” give only 
confused ideas of the external bodies which 








may penetrate there, for external bodies do 
penetrate there. What you eat, certainly an 
external thing, penetrates into your stomach ; 
the external air, with all its contents, pene- 
trates into your lungs. Very well! The 
feeling of these membranes is less delicate 
than that of the skin, and does not give us 
clear ideas of the attributes of bodies. How- 
ever, they procure us very varied sensations, 
and sometimes even we feel the qualities of 
bodies. Supposing some one had swallowed 
an angular or a prickly substance, he would 
feel it, and he would do so the more intensely 
in proportion as the sensibility of the stomach 
was heightened ; he would even feel it as 
well in his stomach as on the skin; but it re- 
quires a sickly state to make these internal 
senses acquire activity and delicacy, and 
enable them to be compared with those of 
the skin. We say: “1 think I have in my 
stomach or intestines aworm ora reptile; I 
feel there an angular or a heavy body, and 
even an itching. In a word, we take the ex- 
ternal for modeis of the internal sensations. 

There are other sensations of pain or plea- 
sure proceeding from the same source, which 
we hardly know how to compare with other 
things, such as those which proceed from 
wine, from highly-flavoured food, agreeable 
or nauseous, from pure or impure air. The 
skin does not furnish us with similar sen- 
sations ; they are, then, swi generis. In fine, 
there are sometimes developed, in different 
parts of our bodies, in parts which are not 
these internal membranes, causes of pain or 
pleasure which we cannot explain; a sickly 
or inflammatory state exalts the sensibility 
of these parts, and they are called “ physi- 
cal” pains or pl:asures, but if we wish to 
speak of them we are always obliged to 
seek for models in the sensations furnished 
by the skin and external senses ; for, with- 
out reference to these, we should not be 
understood except by those who have felt 
like ourselves similar internal pleasures or 
pains. Such is the case of the hypochon- 
driacs and nervopathics, who describe inter- 
nal sensations which those who never felt 
the like laugh at. 

The External Senses in particular —I now 
return to the external senses, and here ano- 
ther proposition, which we have already 
announced, is to be developed. The ex- 
ternal senses do not perceive the qualities 
of bodies. Those senses are only nervous 
matter destined to receive the first action of 
external bodies. The actions of these ex- 
ternal bodies upon the senses are called 
“ impressions,” and at the end of the im- 
pressions the attributes of the bodies are per- 
ceived, not by the senses, which are nothing 
but nervous extremities, shaped in a certain 
manner, but by the brain, which, however, 
does not receive this perception in a mass, 
but only by some one or more of its parts. 

Gatt and Spurznerm have furnished, on 
the subject of sensation and perception, an 
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INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL SENSES. 


idea which it is important to present to you 
in all its plainness. The impressions pro- 
duced by external bodies upon my hand, for 
example, by the light oa my eyes, by an 
odour on my nostrils, &c., cannot reproduce 
themselves ; there is no memory of these im- 
pressions ; the body must be there to pro- 
duce themagain. But the perception which 
comes after, and which gives the idea of the 
qualities of bodies being dependant on the 
brain, can reproduce itself, and is suscepti- 
ble of remembrance. Thus, the sensation 
limited to the impression made ou the sense 
is not reproduced, whilst perception makes 
known the attributes of bodies after this im- 
pression is reproduced, and it is that which 
constitutes memory. There exists the me- 
mory of perceptions, that is to say, of the 
attributes of bodies, but there is not memory 
of sensations. The brain can feel the percep- 
tions which it reeeives from impressions, 
without these impressions being renewed ; 
and the senses do not perceive the impres- 
sions of bodies, except when present and 
acting on them. This is a distinction which 
it was important to make before proceeding 
to the study of the perceptions. It was ne- 
cessary to analyze the word “ sensation.” 
This had not been done by the ancient philo- 
sophers, who confounded perceptio: with 
sensation, as making a part of, but yet being 
foreign to, the brain, in which they placed, 
as I have told you, a being who acted after 
the sensations, were supposed to be supplied 
by perception. Sensation is confined to the 
senses—to the specific stimulation of the 
senses; perception is the knowledge of the 
attributes of bodies; it follows sensation. 
We shall find these attributes in the study of 
the five senses. 

First sense.—The sense of Touch causes us 
to understand the state of surfaces. They 
are smeoth and polished, rough and unequal. 
This sense causes us to perceive that there 
is resistance. This body resists a good deal, 
another a little, and that one not atall. We 
must, then, admit aconcurrence of muscular 
action in perception, for it is the muscles 
which press on the bodies, which resist or 
yield, and give the sensation which is asso- 
ciated with the idea of the body. There are, 
then, two phenomena in the touch, the sen- 
sation of touching the skin, and the con- 
sciousness of muscular effort. The percep- 
tion of bodies arises under the double rela- 
tion. 

This sense gives us the idea of form. My 
eyes being shut, I can tell that this head is 
round, and that this table is not so. If I 
move my hand round the table, I can per- 
ceive its angles; I get also an idea of ex- 
tent, of temperature, of moisture, and of dry- 
ness, The brain will perceive all these qua- 
lities, and I shall be able to recall them ; but 
I shall never be able to recall the sensation 
which I have experienced in the ends of my 
fingers, or in my muscular efforts. 
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Second sense—Taste.—This gives us the 
sensation of savours, if the brain be disposed 
to receive it. This sensation does not exist 
in the organ, for, let the state of the viscera 
be ever so little deranged, you can no more 
recall the sensation of the savours than you 
can that of touch. You can only recall the 
savoury bodies themselves. 

Third sense.— Smell gives the attributes of 
odoriferous bodies, which are perceived by 
the brain independently of their emanations. 
There are, then, two things in this function, 
as well as in the preceding one. There is 
the perception of the odour independently 
of the body, for we do not always know 
what is the body that causes it; and, after- 
wards, there is the perception of the body 
from wheace comes the odour. But, like 
taste, smell can never be reproduced in the 
memory, whereas the body, which has caused 
the sensation, will remain in the memory as 
having caused an agreeable or a disagreeable 
smell, 

Fourth sense.—-Hearing gives the percep- 
tion of the attributes of bodies at a distance, 
as wellas smell. Remark that touch and 
taste have given us the notion of bodies 
placed in contact with us, and that smell has 
given us a notion of the attributes of bodies 
removed from us. Well, then, hearing also 
gives us a notion of the attributes of bodies 
at a certain distance, without at all convey- 
ing to us the mechanism of the sonorous vi- 
brations, which can be only learned by other 
senses. The instinct of this sense, if I may 
so express myself, suggests to us the idea of 
a body from whence comes sonorous vibra- 
brat.ons, as the instinct attached to smell 
g.ves us the idea of a body from whence 
comes certain odours; but these instincts 
must be always aided by another sense, in 
order to produce a notion of the bodies. 
Philosophers have pretended that there 
was a judgment, an operation extremely 
complicated, in the action of attributing the 
sensations of smell, of hearing, and of sight, 
to exiernal bodies; and this led them to 
distinguish in bodies primary qualities, pro- 
duced by the touch, and secondary ones pro- 
duced by other senses ; but this is bymeans 
of an extremely laborious induction, com- 
plicated and obscure. What one sense does 
not appreciate, the others teach, relative to 
the qualities of bodies, and reflection and in- 
duction have not any thing to do with them. 
An andeniable proof of this is to be found 
in animals, even those which are endowed 
with the least quantity of reason. They go 
straight forwards towards the bodies which 
give the sensations of smell, noise, and sight, 
without reasoning in the slightest degree, 
because they are guided towards those bo- 
dies by sight or by tact, and custom soon es- 
tablishes an association between the bodies 
and the impressions produced by the light, 
by the sonorous vibrations, or by the odor- 
iferous emanations. I do not know, then, 











why metaphysicians will write long pages 
to prove that the intervention of self—* moi” 
—is necessary in these perceptions. I deny 
it in the most formal manner. They are the 
ptimitive phenomena which are attached to 
perception,—the instinctive part of percep- 
tion, if you please. You see, Gentlemen, 
that the science is not perfect, but the phre- 
nological data are very rich. You will work 
them for yourselves. 

Fifth sense. —Sight is in relation with light, 
from whence comes the first impression, as 
hearing is in relation with the vibrations of 
the air, and as smell is in relation with the 
emanation from bodies. That is positive. 
But we do not want any other sense to point 
out the bodies which have reflected the light. 
We can distinguish in this sense two sorts 
of ideas—the ideas which are proper to it, 
of colours, which this sense alone can fur- 
nish, and afterwards the ideas of form, of 
extent, of distance, which are participated 
in up to a certain point by the sense of 
touch. Thus we have the notion of bodies 
of a certain volume, by these two senses 
united. This explains how it is possible to 
instruct, by means of this sense, those per- 
sons who are deprived of the sense of sight 
or of hearing ; the sensations derived from 
light, or from vibrating air, are unknown to 
them ; they can never reason upon these, 
but they can reason on the bodies which have 
reflected, put in vibration, &c., and their ac- 
quaintance with the external world, although 
incomplete, is sufficiently extensive to place 
fhem in relation with those possessed of all 
their senses. The sentiments and reflection 
do not suffer. These faculties exercise 
themselves upon a smaller number of per- 
ceptions. That is the only difference. Such, 
Gentlemen, are the attributes of bodies. You 
see that the impression produced on the or- 
gans of sense by the presence of exterior 
objects is quite different, and phrenologists 
have rendered a great service to the science 
in establishing this distinction. We shall 
now pass on to something relative to their 
general history. 

Development and Education of the Senses.— 
The senses are perfect, imperfect, or not, at 
the moment of birth, according to the species 
of animal. You know that amongst animals 
there are some that possess one sense at this 
period, others that possess two, others that 
possess all their senses. In man, for ex- 
ample, the taste and touch are very active, 
and direct the movements of the child to- 


wards the mamma, without the assistance of | 


intelligence. Irepeat this to you in order 
to destroy that philosophy which makes 
“moi” preside over everything—philoso- 
phy which is falling to the ground—as well 
as that which requires the transformation of 
sensation in all the intellectual phenomena, 
I say that the young infaht expresses its 
wants and nourishes itself without intelli- 
gétice. Atd here T attack the “moi!” as so- 
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vereign legislator and tyrant of human mo- 
rality, according to certain philosophers. 
The child will afterwards associate the 
touch and taste with his intelligence, and will 
become “ gastronomic.” He will choose the 
aliments, he will compare one sensation 
with another; but it is not at the time of 
birth that he will do all that. 

The senses develop themselves succes- 
sively. Tcould speak at large on the details 
of this development, but I shall be short. 
The senses of hearing and smell are more or 
less late in their development with regard to 
man. The sense of sight is formed sooner ; 
but weeks, sometimes months, are necessary 
in order that the senses of sight and hearing 
may be able to perform their offices. More- 
over, these senses give but confused impres- 
sions for some time, whilst in certain ani- 
mals they are perfect from the moment of 
birth ; but there are varieties according to 
the species. Thus, sight is very active in 
chickens that have just come out from the 
shell, and theyhear the cackling of the hen: 
they distinguish their food at first sight, and 
know how to take it. Little dogs and cats 
have their eyes shut until the tenth or ele- 
venth day. Can we find out why? It isbecause, 
according to the laws of nature, the chicken 
ought toe take its nourishment immediately, 
and the dog and cat receives it from its fa- 
therand mother,—at least we are authorized 
to make these remarks. In general, animals 
who ought to take their nourishment imme- 
diately, and to go and fetch it, have senses 
for this object. Those that receive it from 
the medium in which they are born, or from 
their father and mother, do not want these 
senses. These facts are so constant, that we 
must believe them so arranged by a soye- 
reign and infinite Wisdom. 

Of the Cerebral Perceptive Organs in gencral. 
—The science of phrenology does not point 
these all out as yet. Thus, the cerebral or- 
gans of the perceptions of smell and taste 
are nearly wanting; but the science shows 
us in the brain the receptive organs of co- 
lours, of forms, and of sounds; the same 
with regard to resistance and extent. More- 
over, the science points out the organs which 
perceive certain groups of attributes ig a 
determined state, such as the organ of loca- 
lity. One can remember, for example, that 
in this room there are windows in certain 
situations ; we observe that the walls are 
blue in some places, and white in others, It 
appears that there is a faculty which seizes 
upon this picture, retains it, and afterwards 
renders a certain proof that it has possess- 
ed itself of it. 

It is not a single attribute which is per- 
ceived, but a group of them, which this or- 
gan has possessed itself of, and gives us the 
power of rendering to our fellows. 

The science also designates the portions 
of cerebral matter which seems to be the 
organs of infuctive notions. Such is indivi- 
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duality, which consists in distinguishing one 
object from another: here is one object, here 
is another, here is a third, here are many 
which resemble each other, but are not the 
same. It would appear, after the observa- 
tions of phrenologists, that there exists a fa- 
culty which distinguishes one individuality 
from another, an opinion deduced from this 
circumstance, namely, that all men do not 
possess this faculty in the same degree, since 
some confound what others can distinguish. 
We will discuss all this in the examination 
of each of the facts, of which I shall soon 
speak to you in general. Again, the science 
discovers organs for the perception of dur- 
ation, that is to say, of time, of the succes- 
sion of moments. Philosophers have been 
much occupied by this question ; they have 
searcely found anything material in the 
idea of duration ; they have explained it dif- 
ferently, and it has been said by most of 
them that we esteem duration by the succes- 
sion of our perceptions. But duration is 
modelled by space, and the most frank and 
perspicuous of metaphysicians have avowed 
it. Time is measured as space. You can 
imagine a line interrupted by sections ; each 
portion limited by those sections is present- 
ed to our imagination as a body of more or 
less extent; these bodies are the seconds, 
minutes, days, months, years, ages, and the 
extent that you give them is susceptible of 
division, similar to what you give to the sur- 
faces of bodies. As to the sections, we may 
conceive that they are too small to compare 
with the spaces that separate real bodies. 
Whilst I am speaking of spaces, I may add, 
that those which separate the bodies which 
we can see are, according to some opinions, 
occupied by other bodies, which we cannot 
perceive. We learn the existence of these 
bodies by induction. We have a notion, 
but no idea of them. But to return to the 
idea of duration. This idea is a material 
perception, and I don’t believe we can go 
beyond that. 

The science shews us an organ destined 
to seize the actions, the displacements, the 
movements of bodies. This organ, then, can 
seize upon a group of changes, according to 
the phrenologists, as another organ would 
seize on a group of figures, and every group 
of attributes of another species. Thus, on 
leaving this room, an event takes place ; 
amongst those who have witnessed it, some 
represent it as it has actually happened, 
others not so well, others incompletely, 
others have only a confused idea of it, and 
cannot give any account of what has passed. 

Well, the science of phrenology, such as 
it now is, would seem to indicate a faculty 
which seizes upon actions, not only each 
action separately, and by means of many 
organs, but groups of actions concarring to 
one and many ends, and this faculty is in 
proportion to the development of a certain 
organ, If this were the case, historical 





memory would not be the result of the com- 
bined action of many organs, but a sort of 
primitive faculty, or at least there would 

a groundwork of simplicity in this 
historical faculty, for we cannot deny that 
other organs assist it. But it would feed 
itself with the perceptions of other faculties, 
would concentrate them, and form them 
in some sort into one perception, which 
would furnish the elements of history. It 
is by considering it in this manner, that 
some phrenologists have regarded the organ 
which corresponds with it, as being endowed 
with a concentrative faculty, and have even 
made of it an organ of attention. These 
questions are difficult, but they are of such 
moment, that we must give them all the 
attention in our power; we must leave the 
chaos in which we have been educated, and 
those fables by which we have been lulled 
from our infancy ; we must look for facts, 
and endeavour to form a system. 

Another faculty, placed among the in- 
tellectual ones by phrenologists, and with 
which philosophers were uncertain what to 
do, is the sense of tones, or melody. We 
must acknowledge that philosophers were 
mute upon this point, not knowing what to 
say. What could they make of music, a 
quality of their material or immaterial 
being incarcerated in the brain? But tell us 
what is this faculty of your being. Phre- 
nology shows us an organ which corres- 
ponds with this faculty ; and you have left it 
in the flesh without showing us its relations 
with the spirit. However, Gentlemen, let 
us look at the other side of the picture. The 
science which we study, leaves us in an in- 
certitude upon the differences of organiza- 
ation which ought to exist between the 
perception of colours, and the representa- 
tion of them by the painter; it does not go 
so far, and yet they are two very different 
things—to perceive forms, and to represent 
them by painting or drawing, or any other 
means. The reply is, it is imitation, it is 
mechanics, which comes into play, in order 
to represent to others what we have had a 
perception of: no doubt these faculties 
must intervene, but they are here only 
secondary. We desire to know if the organs 
which are in relation with colours and 
forms are double, and if we can distinguish 
between the part which perceives, and the 
part which directs the hand. When we are 
answered that it is the organ of mechanics, 
the difficulty is not solved ; for we perceive 
savours and odours as clearly as we do 
colours and forms, and yet this organ never 
could represent savours and odours. Nei- 
ther are the agreeable and painful sensa‘ 
tions, as pleasure, anguish, moral tortures, 
&c., represented by the organ of mechanics, 
or, if you choose, of imitation, any more than 
those of odours and savours, although these 
nervous phenomena excite mascular move- 
ments; whilst the fensations of musit, 
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which seem to be of the same nature, that is 
to say, entirely nervous, are as susceptible 
of representation as the bodies which give 
rise to the sensation. Still more ; there are 
many persons exceedingly sensible to co- 
lours as well as to forms, and who cannot 
paint or sculpture, although the organ of 
mechanics and imitation may be very well 
developed in them, whilst these same per- 
sons succeed in the act of tuning, in the 
fabrication of machines, &c. There are 
others who enjoy music, and yet cannot 
modulate an air. 

These reflections, as well as those which 
we have made on the historical sense, do 
not weaken the value of phrenological facts 
well proved ; they only show that the science 
is not complete, and that we must double 
our observation and attention ; for my part, 
I presume that the organs corresponding with 
the perception which can be represented to 
the eyes and ears, are double, and I do not 
abandon the hope, that we shall one day be 
able to distinguish the part which perceives 
and the part which directs the movements 
of the representation. 

It is said that the emotions of pain and 
pleasure cannot be represented, because 
they are directed rather to the instincts than 
to the intelligence. Who knows if there 
exist not in other planets beings who can 
turn their instincts and sentiments into 
musick, by means of certain organs of ex- 
ecution associated with those which with us 
are confined to the interior sentiments that 
we have from these two sources? 

Rectification of Sensations.—Philosophers 
have spoken much of the correction of the 
senses by each other; and, above all, they 
pretend that the sense of touch is the cor- 
rector “par excellence” of all the others. 
This is pot exact. Sometimes they correct 
each other; the office is reciprocal. At 
other times the sense corrects itself by the 
repetition of the impression; and a diminu- 
tion of the distance is sometimes sufficient, 
although no other sense be employed in the 
operation. This fact may be observed when 
a square body appears round by the effect of 
movement ; when a lighted coal moved ina 
circle appears as a ribbon of fire; in this 
case a state of repose is always sufficient to 
dissipate the illusion. At other times the 
intervention of another sense is necessary ; 
for example, we never should know from 
whence arises an odour, if sight and touch 
did not show us the body from whence the 
odoriferous particles proceed. Hearing only 
furnishes us with the certitude of the noise 
which we hear. We must see or touch the 
body which has caused the air to vibrate. 
Sometimes we cannot see or touch the bodies 
which are the source of the odours or sounds ; 
but we have seen or touched them before ; 
and it is, then, by induction that we have a 
certitude of the presence of these bodies. We 
may fall into error, but exercise, that is to 


say, the poclenged 2 repetition of epeties, 
perceptions, uctions upon same 
subject, will furnish us with sufficient data 
to acquire a certitude, at least as much as 
we can acquire ; for if the bodies are so far 
removed that we never can approach them 
sufficiently to observe them, as for example 
the planets, we never can arrive at a know- 
ledge of them. 

We can perceive, Ist. That our sensations 
are always just when they arise from exter- 
nal objects, and are not the effect of dreams 
or mental aberration. 2ndly, That error 
only affects the perception, the notion of the 
external objects from which they arise. 
3rdly. That when correction is possible, it 
can be obtained, sometimes by a repetition 
of the impression made upon the same sense, 
at other times by the intervention of another 
sense, an intervention which is always neces- 
sary to make us acquainted with the masses 
from whence proceed the odoriferous par- 
ticles and the sonorous vibrations, since the 
senses of smell and hearing are only in rela- 
tion with the particles, and never with the 
masses. Nevertheless, remark well that it 
is not the senses, properly so called, which 
correct each other, The sensation remains 
what it is; a clearer one may follow, but 
will not correct it ; it isthe cerebral percep- 
tion, it is the particular judgment attached 
to this perception, which corrects itself, It 
becomes better because it is made clearer, 
either by a clearer impression made upon the 
same sense, or by the intervention of another 
sense. Thus, all you read in philosophical 
works upon this subject, all the objections 
taken from the infidelity of the senses, with 
regard to certitude, may be resolved by this 
formula, The organs of perception are the 
correctors, and not those of sensation. One 
word more, Gentlemen, upon this interesting 
subject. 

The touch, which has been made acorrector 
of all the other senses—can it prevent odours, 
savours, sounds, the tones of music, from 
being to us what we have perceived them to 
be? Certainly not; it can only enlighten us 
with regard to the attributes which are un- 
der its jurisdiction, that is to say, in making 
us feel the masses from v. hence proceed the 
molecules, or which reflect the rays. Again, 
remark that sigkt is sufficient to recognise 
them, since children and animals, without 
using the sense of touch, go directly up -to 
the objects from whence emanate the sounds, 
the odours, and the reflected rays. More- 
over, certain animals approach the bodies 
from whence the odoriferous molecules and 
the sonorous vibrations are derived, without 
using the sense of either touch or sight. 
When they see or touch the body, it is al- 
ready found, and thus sight and touch serve 
them for other objects. it is false, then, that 
reasoning, a superior faculty, must always 
intervene to give us a notion of the masses 
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tance furnish to us. Each perception has 
its judgment; that is to say, the possibility 
of distinguishing itself from every other; 
and the result of all these perceptions, which 
belong to the brain, and not to the senses, 
is the certitude of the existence and situ- 
ation of different masses which are necessary 
for the satisfying of our wants. 

Gentlemen, the faculties which we have 
just examined constitute the first series of 
whatare called intellectual faculties. They 
place us in relation with the external world, 
and are the only source of what can be 
called ideas. 

To understand each other well, we must 
attach the word idea only to our perceptiens. 
These faculties, or their productions, are the 
instruments of the faculties of the second 
series, or the reflective ones, which make use 
of them as a means, and which do not 
operate without them. It is upon this point 
that we are in opposition with subtle philo- 
sophers, or dark metaphysicians. 

Those faculties which we have called re- 
ceptive, determine the action of the instincts 
and sentiments. I like to repeat this im 
portant fact ; for these are truths which are 
only to be learned by frequent repetition. 
These are the faculties which point out to 
the instincts and sensations the body on 
which they are to act. This simple manner 
of seeing destroys all the allegations which 
you find respecting innate ideas, which some 
deny and others admit ; all obscurities disap- 
pear before this one idea, or at least this one 
notion—the instincts. The sensations only 
recognise their object by means of sensitive 
perception ; without this sensitive percep- 
tion there would exist in man only a set of 
internal movements, having no object, or 
else there would be total immobility. 

The name “ perceptives” which is given 
to these faculties, is not perhaps suflicient to 
explain the functions of all the organs which 
we are about to stady, for we find reaction 
in these organs. Let us, then, be frank, and 
not the slaves of any authority. There is 
something more than reception; there is an 
action upon these external objects. Can we 
attribute this re-action of the senses to the 
instincts alone? Does it belong to what we 
have just pointed out, under the name of re- 
action upon external bodies, for the satis- 
faction of the wants and sensations? For 
example, the talent of imitating colours, the 
voice, sounds, tones of an instrument—can 
it be explained by the instincts and the sen- 
timents? We have asked this question, and 
you know what has been our answer. We 
have been of opinion that in all phenomena 
of this nature there was an organ of re-action 
acting on the muscles associated with the 
organ of perception, Thus, I was lately in 


a society where there was a gentleman who 
imitated the trumpet exceedingly well, and 
caused the sound to be in tune with his 
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simply a co-action of the organ of tones, of 
time, and of imitation? Is there not rather 
an association of the organ which gathers the 
tones, with the organ which re-produces 
them? There are persons who can imitate 
all instruments, and the voices ofall animals. 
With regard to this subject, the same ques- 
tions may be put. I do not adopt the words 
receptive faculties in all their rigour, I only 
accept it provisionally, asa means of making 
us understand each other. I appeal to ob- 
servation to determine the value of them, and 
to find others which will better answer our 
purpose ; but I grant that I may be wrong. 
I shall not go any further, Gentlemen, with 
this lecture. 





LECTURE XV. 
22—INDIVIDUALITY. 


GenTLemEN :—In the last lecture we gave 
you some general ideas on the intellectual 
faculties. I think it right to distinguish 
them by a word which better represents the 
fact. They are the faculties which esta- 
blish a relation between us and external 
objects, and which make us acquainted with 
them. Recollect that we have formed them 
into two sections—one, which establishes a 
relation between us and other bodies, which 
gives us an idea of them; and the other, 
which enables us to reflect upon those 
bodies, and on our own faculties. 

We shall speak to you to-day of the first 
series of faculties, which puts us in relation 
with the external world ; and we shall com- 
mence with that which the phrenologists of 
the present day put at the head of all the 
others. It is “ Individuality,” (a word pro- 
posed by Sprrzuem), or, in other terms, 
the sense which enables us to distinguish 
one individual from another, a faculty which 
is unknown to metaphysicians. It appeared 
to them “very natural” that one individual 
should not be confounded with another. In 
fact, it is natural that it should be so; but 
that results from a particular organ, accord- 
ing to phrenologists. Gat has not distin- 
guished this faculty. It would appear, from 
perusing his work, that he has confounded 
it with the faculty which he calls “ educa- 
bility,” since he has placed it in the convo- 
lutions which are at either side of the crista 
Galli. 

Situation.—Interiorly, there are two con- 
volutions situated at either side of the crista 
Galli, at the middle and inferior part of the 
anterior lobes. These points correspond 
with the part immediately above the root of 
the nose, and cause this part to project. The 
number of this organ is 22. 

Action and Primitive Influence.—Its pri- 
mitive influence is to kuow objects as indi- 
duals. It is curiosity and the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing one individual from another, 
without which faculty the two would be 
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curiosity appears to be without object, when 
the faculty is considered by itself, but in 
conjunction with others the knowledge of 
the objects of nature becomes advantageous, 
The primitive impulsion of this osgan, is 
simply, the necessity of distinguishing one 
thing from another, of knowing it, and of 
having a certain sign or character to distin- 
guish it by. It is applied also to abstrac- 
tions, as we shall presently see. 

I shall now treat of certain questions 
which will appear to you, at first, to be 
abstract ones, but which are, in reality, fun- 
damental. At first sight the faculty is not 
dificult. You begin by distinguishing this 
table from that head ; this white head from 
that which is of a different colour; this lu- 
minous globe (the lamp) from that groved 
stem ; this square body from that round one ; 
this glass from that spoon ; and you say that 
they are not the same objects. They are 
different objects, which ought each to have 
a different name. When the organ is power- 
ful, it gives you an active exercise, which is 
very agreeable, for the action of all the 
organs is accompanied by an agreeable emo- 
tion. Thus, a child will give the greatest 
attention to the examination of new objects. 
These distinctions, which appear to us to be 
almost intuitive, from custom, are to the 
child very active and fatiguing; but very 
soon the fatigue of attention is followed by 
the pleasure of learning. 

Well, you may apply this distinction of 
material objects to abstract substantives. 
You will ask, “ What are abstract substan- 
tives?”” They are, for example, the substan- 
tives, virtue, vice, beauty, ugliness, great- 
ness, &c. You have learned these words by 
hearing them pronounced in society, with- 
out any definition; and the grammarians 
who have taught you to make phrases have 
used them as examples, to teach you the 
value of these substantives. On the other 
hand, the dictionaries repeat them, merely 
adding that they are masculine or feminine, 
and place them without distinction beside 
others, such as plaster, stone, wood, table, 
lustre, which point out bodies. You will 
perceive, however, that there exists a very 
great difference between vice, pride, kind- 
ness, pity, &c., and earth, water, tire, tree, 
meadow, &c.; these last are concrete sub- 
stantives, and the former are abstract ones. 
In fact, these abstract substantives are not 
bodies. We shall presently see, in examin- 
ing the faculties of the superior region of the 
forehead, what they signify. In the mean 
time I should tell you, that the organ in 
question treats of them as concrete substan- 
tives, distinguishes them one from the other 
by denomination, and divides and subdivides 
them. I am addressing an auditory com- 
posed of persons who have studied. Well, 
as you all know, there are certain reasoners 
who always distinguish—Distinguo is the 


have our organ very much developed. Thus, 
the organ is applicable, not only to concrete 
and material substantives, but to abstract 
ones, which constitute the entities of another 
species. The phrenologists tell us that, 
after having determined the instructive im- 
pulsion of the faculty ; but they do not tell 
us the distance which separates the concrete 
from the abstract, and the points of contact 
by which they are in relation, Certainly 
there exists, then, the elements of sound 
philosophy, and I will take the opportunity 
of sowing the seeds of it, in exposing the 
theory of the intellectual faculties, in order 
to make amends for the faults of a first edu- 
cation, by which too many of our young 
men are injured. It is singular that, in the 
present day, they should commence to j-hilo- 
sophise without being able to distinguish 
the concrete from the abstract. Thus, in 
their literary education they frequently em- 
ploy words without knowing their value ; 
and if they have followed a bad system in 
the study of philosophy, we hear them argu- 
ing upon absurdities without being aware 
of it. It is the same with young girls who 
do not learn definitions. The man of the 
world must guess at the signification of the 
expressions which he makes use of ; and if 
his penetration be not good, or if he dis- 
like a labour which he has not been accus- 
tomed to in his youth, he will talk all his 
life without knowing, or without being able 
to express, what he means. You may judge 
of the inconveniences of this primitive igno- 
rance, at the | ar, or in legislation. Let us 
return to our organ. Thus, it is the organ 
of distinction, of separation, of individuali- 
zation; it has nothing to do with compari- 
sons or inductions ; it is continually occu- 
pied in seeing and distinguishing. This is 
the idea that the phrenologists give of it. 
Applications.—Y ou will perceive that the 
organ of individuality has its application in 
material objects, particularly in natural his- 
tory, in botany, in mineralogy, in zoology, 
in distinguishing one body from another in 
order to know well its character, to divide 
well and distinguish well. These are its 
objects. In the study of abstract terms the 
organ is called into use ; also, in the distinc- 
tion and analysis of the faculties of man 
and animals. It is this organ, in concert 
with others, which has furnished to meta- 
physicians the qualities and insens‘ble attri- 
butes of matter, as forces, powers, resist- 
ance, in action or actual, in power or 
virtual ; at least it is tat which prevents phi- 
los»phers from confounding them. In mo- 
rality and religion, it distinguishes the attri- 
butes and qualities of intentions, thoughts, 
sentiments, and actions; it fixes the value 
and application of them, in order to avoid 
confusion. But, alas! as it has not a mate- 
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word, thé application of individuality to 
abstract terms has been more multiplied 
than its application to concrete ones, before 
the ages of real observation, in the infancy 
of physics, of chemistry, and of natural his- 
tory ; and that because, as I have told you, 
every abstract was confounded with con- 
crete, in discourse, and treated as such. 

Nations, Ages, Sexes.— Phrenologists think 
it is more developed in the Scotch than in 
the English, in the English and Scotch than 
in the Germans; in the French more than 
any other people. I think myself it becomes 
greater as we approach the South; for I 
have always remarked in my travels, and I 
have travelled a good deal, that Southerns 
have this inferior line of the forehead very 
much developed, whilst the Northerns have 
it less so. I have made the same remark in 
Paris, where we find examples of all na- 
tions. 

In children this part is developed very 
early, for it is by it that they acquire their 
knowledge of the material world; it is also 
stronger in man than in woman. [t is evi- 
dent that when it is very much developed, 
and that where the inferior part, which pre- 
sides over reflection, is not so, the person 
passes his time in distinguishing objects 
without drawing any conclusion. Never- 
theless, in the present state of our sciences, 
the best way of advancing in the world is 
to be well acquainted with bodies, on ac- 
count of the immense progress of natural 
history and industry. When, on the con- 
trary, the organ is not much developed, and 
the superior part is more so, the indivi- 
dual gives himself up to abstract specula- 
tions; that is to say, that he exercises him- 
selfchiefly upon the abstract substances that 
I have just spoken to you of, because the 
organ of individuality is forced to lend its 
aid forthe distinction of the abstracts, which 
necessarily turns it from the concretes. We 
shall return to this point in a general lecture, 
when we shull place all the organs in re- 
lation with each other. 

Examples.—Napoiton and Covrer have 
been cited as examples; but it isnot by that, 
that they were distinguished in general. The 
persons who have this organ much deve- 
loped are dull describers; their thoughts 
are few; they have few elevated notions ; 
do nothing but describe ; but they are capa- 
ble of instructing in their own way. But 
individuality must be aided by the neigh- 
bouring organs, which are made to serve the 
different attributes of bodies. See how the 
root of the nose is surmounted by the re- 
gion, with which our organ corresponds, in 
the head I now show you; itis that of a 
man who makes numerous distinctions ; he 
applies them particularly to intellectual ob- 


jects; because ideality, the marvellous, the 
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minister ; this part is very predominant in 
him. He was a man of facts; but when 
facts are enlightened by a strong judgment 
the results are very great. Here is another 
head, that of a living member of the Insti- 
tute. You see the depression of the nose, 
formed by the predominance of our organ ; 
happily it is seconded by great faculties. 
This person describes minute things remark- 
ably well. He occupies himself a good deal 
with microscopic discoveries ; that does not 
prevent him from being a philosopher and 
an eloquent man. 

Animals.—This organ should exist in ani- 
mals in a very high degree, for the animals 
that approach us in organization, never con- 
found one object with another. We may 
ask, is it really to the organ of individuality 
that this knowledge is due, or if it do 
not depend upon the senses which cause us 
to perceive the attributes of bodies? With 
regard to man, the same question may be 
asked, and I own it is difficult to solve. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that there are 
persons who take a great pleasure in mak- 
ing these distinctions, and whose whole 
delight consists in dividing and subdividing 
what others have considered as unities. 
Now, if it be proved that in these persons 
the organ is always very much developed, 
more so than in those who have not the same 
tendency, we have only to ascertain if there 
be not another whose concurrence is neces- 
sary. 

Induction alone will authorise phrenolo- 
gists to give this organ to animals; above 
all, if they perceive that there constantly 
exists a relation between this development 
and the faculty of discerning objects. 

A phrenologist has called this organ the 
“memory of substances.” I think the word 
“memory” does not express the phenome- 
non, for memory is only a recollection of 
perception. If the organ be admitted, I 
should prefer the expression proposed by 
Seorzneim, They say that MontaiGne pos- 
sessed this faculty in a very feeble degree, 
because objects which he had not seen for 
a considerable time always appeared to him 
new. But, is that a reason for saying the 
faculty was feeble? A man, easily affected, 
may certainly feel pleasure at the sight of 
an object with which he is acquainted, May 
it not happen, that the pleasure he expe- 
riences at seeing it is stronger than that 
which he had in his recollection? Accord- 
ing to M. Vimont, the seat of the organ in 
animals is in the anterior and internal part 
of the cerebral hemispheres, near the frontal 
sinus. 


23.—ConFIGURATION. 





The organ of configuration is situated at 
the internal part of the orbital surfaces, on 
either side of the crista Galli, but below 
It causes the eves to de- 
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a space between the inner angle of the orbit 
and the globe of the eye, causing it to 
deviate towards the external angle, giving 
the appearance of what is called “ yeux Chi- 
nois ;” and SpurzHet™ has observed, that the 
Chinese possess this faculty in a remarkable 
degree. It is the sensation and memory of 
forms. Ga.t considered it as the memory 
of physiognomies, having remarked this con- 
formation in those persons who recognised 
persons, at the first glance, whom they had 
not seen fora long period. SpurzuHeim ex- 
tended it to all forms. He believed that 
there was an organ which served to distin- 
guish forms as well as individuals. Recol- 
lect that the organ No. 23 is situated exte- 
teriorly to that of individuality, No. 22 ; that 
it enlarges the root of the nose, at the same 
time that it pushes the eyes to the external 
angles of their orbits ; whilst that of indivi- 
duality renders the lower part of the fore- 
head large, and projecting above the root 
of the nose, without causing a deviation in 
the globe of the eye. 

Primitive Influence.—It appreciates forms, 
physiognomies—recalls them to mind with 
exactitude when they are absent—recog- 
nises them with promptitude when they pre- 
sent themselves after having been absent. 
There is, then, in it a delicate perception of 
forms, and memory of them when absent. 
The same is applicable to physiognomies. 
Here are heads of all shapes ; some of you 
will recollect them better than others, ac- 
cording to the development of this organ. 
This is, then, its function, its primitive im- 
pulsion. 

Application.—To all the branches of na- 
tural history. You will perceive that this 
organ must be accompanied by individual- 
ity, for, after having distinguished one indi- 
vidual from another, we distinguish his 
form, or rather both, at the sametime. The 
ancient philosophers believed that we could 
recognise bodies by their external attributes, 
at the head of which is form; but they did 
not believe in the distinction expressed by 
the word individual. This notion is derived 
from the phrenologists. Gentlemen, we pre- 
sent to you the doctrine of the phrenologists 
clearly, in order to avoid all kind of error. 
It is for you to verify it. It is added, that 
this organ, as well as the preceding one, 
may become more prominent, on account of 
the prolongation of the frontal sinus. To 
avoid error, we must examine a great num- 
ber of heads, and above all, children, in 
whom the sinuses are not developed, which 
would make us believe, at the first glance, 
that the organ is not in proportion to the fa- 
culty. Besides, the phrenologists tell us 
that we can see very well when the organ is 
depressed ; and the cases in which it is so, 
compared with those in which it projects, 
will suffice to convince us. When, for ex- 
ample, we see a deficiency in the place 
which these organs ought to occupy, we 





should assure ourselves whether the persons 
can easily appreciate individuals and their 
forms. I have paid a great deal of attention 
to this subject. There are persons to whom 
every thing is equal,—who confound every- 
thing concrete as well as abstract. It is by 
observation that we learn this. How would 
you verify it if you were not made aware of 
it? It is certainly not to be found amongst 
moralists, nor amongst metaphysicians. 

When, then, you see this region deficient, 
with a stupid eye, which does not distin- 
guish one individual from another, you will 
say, There is a negative proof. When, on 
the contrary, you see this region developed, 
and that the persons appreciate easily indi- 
vidualities, forms, recall them to mind with 
facility, you say, There is a positive proof. 

It is applied, then, to all branches of na- 
tural history, like the preceding organ; to 
medicine and surgery. It is chiefly neces- 
sary in medicine, particularly when studied 
in an hospital. Those who are not attached 
to hospitals easily recollect the faces of their 
patients, as they have a great number of 
means which assist in recalling them to 
mind, as the house, the relations, the cir- 
cumstances, Xc.; but a physician attached 
to an hospital, where he has 50, 100, 200 
patients under his care, is really to be pitied 
if he has not the memory of physiogno- 
mies. He must recollect the conntenances of 
his patients, in order to distinguish them 
one from the other, and to observe the 
changes which may take place in their ap- 
pearance in the interval of each visit. It is 
also useful to those who study surgery, not 
only in calling to mind the physiognomies 
of the patients, but also in recollecting the 
material instruments used in surgical thera- 
peutics. 

Painting derives more assistance from it 
than from individuality. Architecture, me- 
chanics, all the arts of imitation, absolutely 
require it. Thus, you will never see a dis- 
tinguished artist who has not this lower 
line of the forehead very much developed. 
We are told that the organ of form is used 
in geometry, but it is particularly distances 
and spaces which are used in this part of 
mathematical science. The organs of these 
faculties contribute to it much more than 
that of form. 

Sexes, Ages, Nations—Particular obser- 
vations have not been made upon this point. 
However, it is very certain that the portion 
of the head which surrounds the root of the 
nose is more developed in man than in wo- 
man. In infancy, this region is also deve- 
loped; but we should recollect that tae ab- 
sence of the frontal sinus prevents it from 
appearing as large as in adults. With re- 
gard to people, the French have it more de- 
veloped than the people of the north. We 
may apply to this organ what has been said 
in speaking of the organ of individuality. 

Examples.—They are nearly the same as 
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those you have already seen. The organ is 
well marked on this bust, which is that of 
a librarian, who could distinguish very 
well, not only one book from another, their 
dates and editions, but also their exterior 
forms, and the places where they stood; but 
many other organs assisted, which you will 
become acquainted with very soon. There 
is Carner, who was so famous in his 
infancy for cutting out likenesses. Our 
organ appears to be less developed in him 
than that of imitation ; nevertheless, there 
is a space between the eyes, although it is 
not very prominent in front, and the eyes 
are not pushed mitch outwardly. But we 
can conceive that convolutions may be very 
large without projecting much. Thus, we 
may conceive how, with imitation well 
marked, and mechanics passably so, he 
showed a particular talent for cutting out 
likenesses. It is not individuality nor form 
which predominates in this head, it is the 
concurrence of the organs which I point 
out, to which may be added ideality and 
gaiety. 

In Horace Vernet, the organ can be 
very well distinguished ; we see that it is 
well marked, and that the ideas of forms 
and resemblances are not wanting in this 
artist, besides his being amply provided with 
imagination and the high intellectual and 
sentimental faculties. 

SPuRzHEIM is given as an example of the 
power of distinguishing forms and physi- 
ognomies, but here is a more striking ex- 
ample ; it is also a librarian. You see the 
great space which exists between the eyes, 
and the large projection at the internal part 
of each orbit. This is the most striking one 
of all, 

Animals.—This organ is well marked in 
animals. The dog and other animals who 
live with us have this organ well developed, 
and can distinguish perfectly well the in- 
dividuals who inhabit a house, by their 
features and form ; it is the same with wild 
animals, and particularly birds; parrots, 
crows, geese, recognize their bands. There 
is the same discernment of form among 
hens ; if you place a strange hen in your 
yard, she will be beaten for a certain time 
by the others. 

Some quadrupeds have the memory very 
tenacious. We shall give as an example 
the dog, who recognises his master after a 
long absence. I shall not insist on this 
point more than I ought, but I am certain 
that all animals whose brains resemble our 
own have a much finer tact than we have in 
recognising individuals, distinguishing them 
one from the other, by their forms, although 
this faculty varies much in the different 
species, 

You are aware that it is after man that 
the distinction of individuals from form has 
been drawn, but can this distinction be also 
applied to animals? J do not know, I com- 





municate to you my doubts as well as my 
belief. Iam tempted to believe, that with 
them form is the principal means of dis- 
tinguishing between individuals. Perhaps 
it is because I have been educated in this 
belief, which is that of the ancient philo- 
sophers. But I think that it is by the form 
that animals recognise. 

M. Vimont has remarked that this part 
is very much developed in animals whose 
brains resemble our own; who easily re- 
cognise the persons with whom they live, 
and who in their bands and associations do 
not confound one subject with another. 


24.—ExtTent. 


It is the geometrical sense, “ par ex- 
cellence,” much more so than form, that M. 
Vimont has thought proper to divide into 
two parts,—the sensation of distance and 
that of extent, alleging that extent can only 
be applied to bodies, and that distance pre- 
sents the idea of the space which exists 
between bodies. But can we distinguish 
two organs, each of which answers to these 
two abstract ideas’? I do not know. What I 
do know I have told you; that the spaces 
between large bodies are occupied by mole- 
cules imperceptible to the senses, and whose 
presence is only known by induction, As to 
the spaces which separate the atoms, we 
have not organs to appreciate them; we 
searcely conceive them to exist, ever” by 
induction. It shall confine myself to the 
office of historian of the different opinions. 

Situation.—At the internal and superior 
part of the great angle of the eye, externally 
to the preceding organ; during the exami- 
nation of certain crgans, I shall proceed 
from the centre to the external parts. 

Primitive Impulse and Applications,—for 
it is not worth our while distinguishing 
them one from the other. To measure the 
extent, appreciate perspective and distance, 
and to take pleasure in this kind of occu- 
pation. 

Application.—To be found in geometers, 
in military officers and generals, who are 
required to compare the space of ground 
which they can dispose of, with the length, 
thickness, and height of the lines of soldiers, 
Phrenological observers have remarked, 
that those who had the greatest tact in this 
sort of appreciation, presented a consider- 
able development in this region. You will 
say that the idealogists have not spoken of 
it. Can you hinder this observation from 
being made? No, you cannot hinder it. 
Man looks every where for his instraction. 
We may be mistaken in some points, but we 
shall rectify our mistakes. 

Geographers, surveyors, hunters, &c., 
make a great use of it; also architects and 
artillerymen, to appreciate the force of their 
projectiles. The organ is also used by those 
who are oceupied with drawing, particularly 
landscapes and edifices, in order to pro- 








portion well the spaces. These are the men 
who have given us an idea of this faculty ; 
it was remarked that the eyebrow was very 
much developed in the portion that I pointed 
out to you just now, and then the conclu- 
sion was drawn that this portion of the 
brain had a predominant influence in the 
faculty. 

Examples.—Bruner is a fine example. 
Herscuet also presents a development in this 
space. Let us take some person who has 
the faculty developed in a slight degree, in 
order to compare them. A brigand may pos- 
sess all these organs. Here, however, is 
Martin, the parricide, who has the eyebrow 
very short; individuality is there ; but re- 
mark how short the eyebrow is, compared 
with that of General Lamarave. Besides, 
great results in the dispositions may be 
produced without a very great difference 
in the nervous masses; you see it in insects, 
where the difference of nervous matter is 
very small, and yet we observe great diffe- 
rence in the actions of those animals. Do 
not imagine that you must have organs as 
large as your shut-hand to produce result, 
one line more or less will produce immense 
differences. The proof is, that the intellec- 
tual organs, which give such great results; 
are incomparably smaller than all the organs 
of instincts or sentiments which we have 
glanced at, and when I have compared the 
one with the other, I shall tell you what my 
opinion is on this point. 

Animals.—This faculty exists in animals. 
There are many of them who are very ca- 
pable of appreciating distances. Amongst 
birds, M. Vimonr cites those of prey, who 
rush on their victim from a great distance, 
and who bend their wings more or less, ac- 
cording to the feeling of resistance in the 
air. What is it which teaches them this? 
It is certainly not the study of physics. It 
is their instinct. They know the impetus 
which is necessary, and the movements of 
the wings which are necessary, to make them 
fall on their prey in order to seize it; and 
the instinct which inspires the movement is 
attached to this part of the brain. Birds of 
high flight and travelling birds, whostruggle 
against the wind, know what force is ne- 
cessary to employ against that resistance. 
They know how to beat and steer, in order 
that the wind may not turn their feathers. 
Phrenologists have not looked for the cause 
of this last impulse. Do you know it? (Ad- 
dressing himself to M. Dumourtier, who was 
at his right.) For my part, I do not. 

M. Dumourier.—It is impossible to know 
every thing. 

M. Broussats.—Go to the Tuilleries, Gen- 
tlemen. You willsee the wood-pigeons placed 
against the wind, in order that their feathers 
may be flat. Whenthe wind changes, you will 
see them all change their places. This is 
not reflection or study, it is instinct; but 
hens have it not. They allow the wind to 
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brush up their feathers, although they suffer 
from it. There is much to be observed in 
phrenology, particularly in comparative 
phrenology, and even in human. The ani- 
mals which do not live under the water, or 
to whom water is not the only element, &s 
the swan that swims upon its surface, 
know very well the impulse necessary to 
be given by the feet. In order to arrive at 
this object, they must also appreciate the 
resistance of the air upon their long necks 
and wings. They know that they may un- 
fold these latter when the wind is favour- 
able, in order to accelerate their movements. 
It is instinct which teaches all this. Ac- 
cording to M. Viwonr, it is the appreciation 
of extent and of distance. 


25.—Weicur. Resistance. 


Weight, resistance, density of bodies, ac- 
cording to Spurzner,—Gatt has not said 
anything of this faculty. The Edinburgh 
Journal has published a very interesting and 
learned memoir on it. The author is James 
Simpson, Those of you who understand the 
English language would do well to consult 
it. The Scotch have admitted this faculty. 
M. Vimonr prefers giving it the name of 
“ Resistance.” This word appears to him 
preferable to weight, for example. This is 
a very delicate question, as 1 shall point 
out to you, in exposing to you the details on 
primitive impulsion. 

Situation.—In the ceiling of the orbit, ex- 
ternally to the preceding organ, (I told you 
that we should proceed from the interior 
to the exterior in the examination of the re- 
ceptive faculties), between this organ and 
that of colour, which is placed in the middle 
of the superciliary arch. The convolutions 
are very small in this region, nevertheless 
the examination of the brain is not without 
frnit, in order to examine well the organs 
which it contains, for you see these convo- 
Intions separated by a line. These lines 
are not so straight in all brains as in this ; 
they have more or less of the zig-zag form ; 
but they are, nevertheless, the same convo- 
lutions, and always disposed horizontally in 
the base of the aaterior lobe. If you wish 
to study phrenology, you must take the 
trouble of getting preparations for your- 
selves. It is impossible to learn phrenology 
at a distance of thirty or forty feet. Here, 
again, is the little difficulty attending the 
frontal sinus, a difficulty which is overcome 
by making abstraction of the projection 
formed by the outer plate. We must con- 
ceive that the internal plate follows the same 
line as the part of the bone which precedes 
the curve. This is an observation of M. 
Domoutier ; for the rest, the comparison of 
a great number of heads will cause this little 
difficulty to disappear. Whenever there is 
a hollow in this place and that, the organ is 
wanting, It is easy to prove that the faculty 
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is wanting also, and this brings with it con- 
viction. 

The frontal sinus is an obstacle to the 
diagnosis of all the organs that we are study- 
ing. We should compare a great number 
of heads,—those of children, in whom it 
is not developed, and of adults, where it is 
not much so,—with others who have it a 
good deal developed. We must examine a 
number of skulls in order to see whether the 
internal plate of the sinus be parallel or not 
to the superior portion of the bone. We 
must be assured en these points before form- 
ing a judgment. We should not forget that 
the organs which are called receptives are 
exceedingly small; without doubt because 
their functions are only to point out objects, 
or, at the most, to provoke certain muscular 
movements. The vivid emotions are not 
caused by these organs, but by those of the 
passions, excited by their means. I have 
often repeated to you that their principal 
destination was to put into play the entire 
mass of sentiments and instiacts, by point- 
ing out to them the objects upon which they 
are to act. 

Primitive Impulse-—To take pleasure in 
appreciating the weight, the resistance op- 
posed to an effort; but we mast keep in 
mind the touch, &e. On passing my finger 
over the glass of this lamp, I can appreciate 
its surface. I perceive that it is smooth in 
one part—rough in another. I do the same 
thing with this head ; here is the bair, there 
are the bumps. I put my finger into water, 
it yields immediately ; into paste, it yields 
also, but not so much; upon cork we must 
apply a greater etlort. In marble and plas- 
ter, I find a great resistance. Here are dif- 
ferences in the tact, which are very much 
multiplied. But remark now another thing. 
I take this head; I raise it up; I appre- 
ciate its weight. I take another, which is 
not very heavy. I compare the two weights. 
I lie down; I cause a weight to be placed 
on my body; I feel more or less oppressed. 
These are all perceptions, which place us 
in relation with the different attributes of 
bodies. Now, you would, no doubt, wish 
me to tell you, if the sense of weight and re- 
sistance correspond with the same organ’? I 
cannot answer that question. I am not satis- 
fied with what I have read in the works of 
phrenology upon this point. I find in the 
relations of tact, a crowd of shades, which 
are very diflicult to distinguish. Must we 
attribute them to the same organs? Or are 
there two or three in the convolution which 
corresponds with this part? Are these mate- 
rial divisions which can be appreciated? I 
do not know. I have only remarked, in a 
general manner, that the appreciation of all 
these qualities of tact, is in relation with 
the development of the internal half of the 
eyebrows. I submit, however, my judg- 
ment to that of more able phrenologists. 
Here is a man who was remarkable, not 


only for local memory, of which you see the 
trace here under the sinus, but also for 
the appreciation of weight; you see that 
there is a roundness, and that, consequently, 
the convolutions have pushed this part out- 
wards. These are observations which should 
be repeated. We should compare those who 
have this portion of the eyebrow thick and 
reund, with those who have it thin and fine, 
and observe which are the most sensible to 
weight, tact, Xe. The appreciation of tac- 
tile sensations is a work not yet finished. 
There are in it two elements. The tactile 
element, properly so called, which belongs 
to the end of the fingers, since it is with the 
fingers that we chiefly judge of the forms of 
bodies ; afterwards there is the resistance, 
which is judged of by the muscular effort 
which we employ. 

Applications.—W e find the application of 
this faculty in the possibility of judging of 
weights, in mechanics, in the study of dy- 
namics. It is believed that rope-dancers 
who excel in their art owe their talent to 
this faculty ; but I think the organ of me- 
chanics contributes a good deal. Phreno- 
logists give as examples of the development 
of this organ, billiard players, persons who 
shoot well with the bow, persons who know 
the weight of the quoit, and give it the ne- 
cessary impetus to make it reach its desti- 
nation. Manual address of all kinds, the 
faculty of not breaking any thing, are at- 
tached to the same source ; for it has been 
remarked that persons who break easily the 
things they carry, do it because they do not 
properly appreciate the weight which they 
have to support, so as to apply the neces- 
sary resistance, and that it is not altogether 
due to a want of attention. That may be. 
But there are two opinions on this point. 
This want of appreciation—does it depend 
on the feebleness of the organ which oceu- 
pies our attention, or the want of that of 
mechanics’? There exist doubts upon this 
point. Well, then, we must observe, The 
questions relating to the intellectual facul- 
ties, to the faculties of relation, are not by 
any means so clear as those relating to the 
instructive ones. But with regard to those 
which we have just examined, may we not 
imagine that those organs which lie so close 
together, can relieve each other up to a cer- 
tain point? Their functions are nearly anal- 
ogous, and by exercise one might be brought 
to take on the office of another. This isa 
subject which requires examination. Above 
all, with respect to material qualities, such 
as form, figure, weight, and resistance, I 
know that it will be objected, that a faculty 
is a fact which can never be confounded 
with another. I am far from opposing this 
assertion; I will only aflirm that those fa- 
culties of which we are speaking, are in 
proportion to the development of the inter- 
nal half of the eyebrow and the root of the 





nose; but I am not bold enough to specify 
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the particular seat of each of them. Ex- 
amples are adduced of men particularly 
adroit in the construction of very fine instra- 
ments, in whom, of necessity, the manual 
tact must be very much in use, and yet they 
had the organ of mechanics developed rather 
than the one in question. 1 think it proper 
to let you know that these controversies 
exist. 

Examples.—Animals possess this faculty. 
M. Vimont places the seat of this organ be- 
tween what he calls the geometrical sense 
and that of order. He sees the effect of 
this organ, as I have told you, in the bird of 
prey, that pounces upon the object it has 
aimed at, and in those of high flight. More- 
over, he points it out in the leaping quadru- 
peds, as the chamois; in the swimming 
birds ; in the cat, the squirrel, the owl; ina 
word, all that bound, or make efforts, and 
appreciate the resistance which it is neces- 
sary to overcome. No doubt there exists 
an instinct for measuring space, and appro- 
priating the muscular action to the resistive, 
for an animal does not employ so much force 
in jumping over a small space as it does 
over a large one. It is the same thing with 
man ; the faculty should, therefore, be com- 
mon. I have observed, that when the hen 
is tormented by its young ones, and wishes 
to drive them away, it strikes them, but 
not with the force it would use towards an 
enemy. It seems to proportion the blow to 
the resistance, to the force of the thing 
which receives it. The love of its offspring 
perhaps inspires it with these precautions, 
but the faculty of appreciating the violence 
of the blow which it gives with its beak, re- 
quires another faculty, which may be ascrib- 
ed to the one we are at present studying. 

Gentlemen, this science is full of interest, 
and I hope that the gaps which exist will 
soon disappear. Every new science con- 
tains a great many, but far from being dis- 
couraged, those who cultivate it, from taste, 
should redouble their efforts in order to 
overcome the difficulties. 


MALIGNANT CHOLERA, 


TREATED WITH TURPENTINE FRICTIONS AND 
ENEMAS, AND BLEEDING, 








To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sir :—Perhaps the following case of 
Asiatic Cholera, occurring in the present 
week, successfully treated, might be consi- 
dered by you worthy of a portion of the va- 
luable columns of Tue Lancet. I am, Sir, 
your obliged and humble servant, 

Epwarp Joseru, M.R.C.S, 
18, Elandford Street, Aug. 31, 1836. 





John Chapman, residing in King-street, 
Portman-square, aged 21, tall, and of spare 
habit, had eaten a plentiful dinner, princi- 





pally of vegetables and fruit-pudding, on 
Sunday last, the 28th inst., when, about nine 
at night, he was seized with diarrhoea, short- 
ly afterwards by vomiting, and considerable 
pain in the bowels. These continued in- 
creasing through the night, until six o’clock 
on Monday morning, when I was requested 
to see him. 

He was lying on the bed, presenting all 
the indications of extreme exhaustion ; the 
eyes glassy, and nearly immovable ; coun- 
tenance pinched and shrivelled-up ; heat of 
surface much below the natural standard ; 
tongue clean and moist; pulse scarcely ap- 
preciable at the wrist, and not to be counted ; 
action of the heart weak, but regular; the 
fingers and toes assuming a purple colour ; 
sound of the voice weak and indistinct; in- 
extinguishable thirst; motions watery, but 
hardly to be said to present the true “ rice- 
water” characteristic. About every five mi- 
nutes the cramps affecting both the abdomen 
and extremities were truly terrific, the sud- 
den jerk occasioned thereby nearly throwing 
the poor fellow off the bed. The seizure 
lasted about a minute, leaving him to all ap- 
pearance dead. The evacuations continued 
about every half-hour, but no urine had pass- 
ed for eight hours previously. 

Having, about two years ago, when this 
formidable disease was so rife in town, had 
an opportunity of verifying the success of 
the following plan of treatment in an un- 
equivocal case of cholera, I at once deter- 
mined upon its adoption. Previously, how- 
ever, I was fortified by the opinion of my 
friend Dr. Gregory, who concurred with me 
as to the real nature of the attack. 

Under the circumstances just detailed, it 
were useless tu expect to get blood from the 
arm. I therefore directed equal parts of 
spirit of turpentine and olive oil to be well 
rubbed over the whole of the abdomen, 
thighs, and legs, which was persevered in 
without intermission for half an hour, I 
then administered an enema, consisting of 
3yj of starch, 3i olive oil, and 3ij spirits of 
turpentine ; discontinued the frictions, and 
applied heated salt and bran to the abdomen 
and extremities. In this, and in other cases 
where the turpentine injection has been em- 
ployed, the result seems to be, to check the 
peculiar evacuations of this complaint, and 
to produce those of a healthy bilious cha- 
racter, making, in my humble judgment, a 
wide difference from the effect of astringents, 
such as opium, &c., from which, although 
the action of the bowels may have been ar- 
rested, yet the patient has in no respect been 
benefited, or his life saved. 

The result of the above treatment was, 
that the duration and violence of the cramps 
were diminished, the countenance presented 
a less deadly aspect, warmth was in some 
degree restored to the surface, and the pulse 
became more tangible ai the wrist. When this 
last symptom had continued for some time, 
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I opened a vein in the arm, and the blood, 
which trickled very slowly and thick from 
the orifice at first, eventually came out in a 
tolerable stream, and about 3x were lost. 
In about half an hour the operation was re- 
peated, to Zviij more, to the manifest relief 
of the circulation, and the frictions were re- 
sumed. 

For several hours I had not ventured to 
exhibit any remedies by the mouth, having 
found the irritability of the stomach only ag- 
gravated by theiremployment, endeavouri g 
as much as I could to subdue the violence 
of the attack by the measures already de- 
tailed. About noon, however, the vomiting 
and purging having ceased for several hours, 
and the other symptoms much ameliorated, 
the following powder was put into a quart 
of water, anda glassful taken every half 
hour :—RK Sod. Carbonat., Potass. Carbon- 
at., Magnes. Carbonat., aa 3ij, P. Aroma- 
tic, Di. Ft. Palv. 

Without encroaching upon your valuable 
columns farther, I shall merely state, that 
the patient continues to go on well, without 
one unfavourable symptom having as yet 
arisen. 

I am not presumptuous enough to ima- 
gine that there is anything very original or 
new in the above method of treating this ap- 
palling complaint. On the contrary, | am 
well aware of its having been recommended 
in all its essentials by some high authorities. 
But as every testimony of the success of any 
plan in its details may not be without its 
usefulness, I have ventured, with that hope, 
to send this case for your insertion. 





A CASE PRESENTING 


OSSIFICATION OF THE ARTERIES 
OF THE PANCREAS. 


By Jvrivs Wotrr, M.D., Liverpool. 


L. B., formerly a captain of a vessel, 
59 years of age, stout and plethoric, having 
inherited a large fortune, withdrew from 
his general occupation and habits of life, 
and retired to reside in Liverpool, at the 
beginning of 1835, spending the greater part 
of his time in literary pursuits. He had 
enjoyed a good state of health previous to 
his coming under my care, on the 3rd of 
February 1836, when he complained of con- 
stant headach, sickness, and loss of ap- 
petite. Certain kinds of food affected him 
with diarrhoea, and others with costive- 
ness, whereas formerly every thing agreed 
with him. Moreover, he said that “ he 
got thin and meagre.” No disturbance of 
other functions was at al! perceptible, and 
he was always in good spirits. I ascribed 
his complaint to the sudden change in his 
habits of late, the alteration of his diet, 





climate, &c., as he had been at sea for 37 
years, and had resided only during short 
intervals on land. I ordered him proper 
regimen, exercise, and the extr. columb. 

About a fortnight after this time, I saw 
him again ; the sickness and headach had 
ceased, and the diarrhoea had yielded to the 
prescribed means; his bowels had been 
opened but twice during the fortnight, yet 
the want of appetite was still the same. 
He now also complained of a burning sen- 
sation along the oesophagus, which ex- 
tended as far as his mouth, so that he was 
constantly obliged to take some fluid, in 
order to get rid of this disagreeable feeling. 
I ordered him the carbonate of soda, with 
peppermint water. 

On February the 26th, I again saw him. 
Athin fluid began to ascend the oesophagus 
into his mouth, and he felt distinctly that it 
came from the stomach. 

March 2. The sickness again commenced, 
connected with vomiting of bile, and a 
mucous, sour fluid. The food he ate was 
always vomited a few hours after he had 
taken it, very little altered in character. 
Before the sickness came on, he felt con- 
siderable oppression in the region of the 
stomach, which ceased after it was emptied 
of its contents. The abdomen was neither 
painful nor tympanitic, although he was 
extremely costive, nor was there the pul- 
satio abdominalis, which is sometimes men- 
tioned as a characteristic of disease of the 
pancreas. Might not the absence of febrile 
symptoms, the pulse being 70—80, and the 
skin of the natural temperature, explai the 
want of the pulsatio abdominalis? The 
tongue was clean and moist, yet he could 
not quench his thirst, nor could the vomit- 
ing be counteracted by the remedies usually 
employed for that purpose. The employ- 
ment of creosote did not coincide in its 
effects with those detailed by Drs. Elliotson, 
Roots, and Mr. George Bodington. 

18, At six o'clock in the morning I was 
sent for. The vomiting was most urgent, 
and even when the stomach was emptied of 
its contents, the inclination to vomit was 
equally distressing; the pulse was quick 
and feeble, which might be accounted for 
by the diminished quantity of blood. No 
medicine could be kept on the stomach; 
clysters, warm poultices, &c., had not the 
least effect. 

21. At eleven o'clock a.m. he died. 

The patient used frequently to ask me 
“ what do you call my disease.” To speak 
candidly, 1 did know what to call it. I 
supposed it to be a disease of the pancreas, 
and appealed to different authors to satisfy 
myself on the subject, viz, Vogel, Berends, 
&c., who give very good descriptions of 
diseases of the pancreas, and the symptoms 
they mention partly agreed with those in my 
case, partly not. In fact, these authors 
puzzled me more than they directed me. 
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8 
Post-mortem examination, twenty-one hours 
after death. 

The bedy was almost converted into a 
skeleton. The contents of the cranium were 
normal. In the cavities of the abdomen and 
thorax, very little fat was observable. But 
little blood was found in the heart and 
great vessels, Stomach very small. Yellow 
and green spots on the liver. The pancreas 
was very small and hard, and had a greyish 
appearance. Its small arteries, from the 
splenica, pancreatica duodenalis, and mesen- 
terica superior, were ossified, and the 
dactus wirsungianus was obstructed, or 
grown together. 

From this case, I am inclined to believe 
that the pancreas is of greater importance 
in the function of digestion and assimilation 
than the experiments of Brunner, Magendie, 
&c., lead us to suppose ; to what else can 
we attribute the extreme degree of emaci- 
ation presented by this patient, unless it be 
to the absence of succus pancreaticus in 
the duodenum? If Magendie (p. 403) saw 
but one drop of fluid secreted every half- 
hour in a dog, I think it must differ very 
much in the human species. Moreover, the 
experiments of Florentius Schuyl (“ De 
Veterie Medicina,” L. B. $12), Magendie, 
&c., differ too much to enable us to draw a 
conclusion fromthem. Leuretand Lassaigne 
(p. 103) obtained from the ductus panc- 
reaticus of a horse three ounces of fluid in 
half an hour, a drop being secreted every 
six or seven seconds. 

Liverpool, 94 Duke-street. 





ABSTRACT OF A COMMUNICATION ON 
TETANUS, OR LOCKED-JAW. 
Read in the Medical Section of the British 
Association at Bristol, August 22, 1836. 
By James O'’Beirne, M. D., Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to the King, &c., Dublin. 





Dr. O’Brirxe commenced by showing that 
he had possessed very extensive opportuni- 
ties, both in his military and civil life, of 
observing and treating this generally fatal 
aud mysterious disease. He pointed out 
that he had employed very laborious re- 
search, and much patient and strictly clini- 
cal ebservation, in the investigation of the 
subject, from a very early period, particu- 
larly during the last 15 years. He -then re- 
pudiated all other species of the malady than 
the traumatic and the idiopathic, to the latter 
of which he applied the term “ atraumatic,” 
as being more expressive and scientific. He 
admitted no such varieties as “ trismas,” 
* tetanus rectus,” or ** pleurosthotonos,” re- 
cognising only opisthotonos and emprosthoto- 
nos. Instead of dividing the latter varieties 
into “acute” and “chronic,” he proposed 
dividing them into the peracute, acute, sub- 








acute, and chronic. He agreed with most 
authors upon the causes, but considered cer- 
tain unknown electrical states of the atmo- 
sphere as the most general and operative. 

The extreme periods of the accession of 
the traumatic species, he stated to be the 
4th and 17th days from the infliction of the 
wound ; and he also stated that it never at- 
tacks after the cicatrization of a wound, or 
during an inflamed state of a wound ; and 
that it does not supervene upon burns, scalds, 
military flogging, or other injuries of the 
skin which do not penetrate the fascia or 
the muscles. He asserted the general cha- 
racters of the disease to be the same in all 
climates and countries, and to have been the 
same in all ages. He denied the existence 
of any premonitory symptoms, and asserted 
that the malady is never ushered in or at- 
tended by cutaneous eruptions, or by any 
febrile symptoms ; that it has no tendency 
whatsoever either to crisis or to sudden dis- 
appearance, and that recovery invariably 
takes place slowly, the period varying from 
eighteen days to seven, eight, or even nine 
weeks, 

After making these and many other equally 
novel statements respecting the attack, the 
course, and the termination of the malady, 
he described, with great minuteness, all the 
phenomena of the disease, and the general 
laws by which it is regulated, in order to 
show what constitutes genuine tetanus ; and, 
amongst other interesting facts, he mention- 
ed that he had seen the peculiar tetanic ex- 
pression of the face retained for 14 years. 
(Here a lithographic representation of the 
face of a patient, during and between the 
tetanic paroxysms, was exhibited to the sec- 
tion.) He considered the singular alteration 
of the countenance to be the only true pa- 
thognomonic sign of the disease; and the 
phenomena and laws of this affection to be 
more uniform and definite than those of any 
other. He considered that there were many 
strong reasons for believing that the degree 
of general suffering which the patient en- 
dures is by no means so great as is univer- 
sally supposed, or as the external and very 
frightful characters of the malady would 
seem to indicate. He then stated, that af- 
ter post-mortem examinations made in seve- 
ral cases of opisthotonos, and which he 
knew to be genuine, the only morbid or ab- 
normal appearances were great distention of 
the coecum and colon, and rigid contraction 
of the rectum ; but that, in cases of empros- 
thotonos, either the heart or lungs, or both 
of those organs, were always found more or 
less diseased. He next showed the extra- 
ordinary extent to which the disease has 
been confounded with injuries of the temple, 
face, mouth, and pharynx, and with hyste- 
ria, rheumatism, spinal irritation, spinal 
arachnitis, cynanche tonsillaris, and a pecu- 
liar affection, to which he gave the name of 
pseudo-tetanus. He also showed how sa- 
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tisfactorily such mistakes, explained numer- 
ous perplexing circumstances relating to the 
pathology and treatment of the disease. 

Dr. O’B. then described the difficulties 
which he had encountered in founding a cor- 
rect pathology of tetanus, and the means 
and steps by which he was enabled to over- 
come those difficulties, and ultimately to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution of those long- 
contested and unsettled points, the seat and 
nature of the malady. He placed its seat 
in the substance of the anterior column of 
the spinal marrow, and showed that it is 
purely functional in its nature, and consists 
in either an accumulated or a peculiar in- 
intense condition of the motific principle re- 
siding in the anterior spinal columns or py- 
ramids, and their prolongation to the optic 
thalami and striated bodies. But he consi- 
dered that an affection of the origin of the 
pneumo-gastric nerves is superadded, in 
cases of emprosthotonos. 

The remedial agents which he employs 
he stated to be tobacco, the gum-elastic 
tube, and croton oil; and then mentioned 
the rules which should guide their employ- 
ment, and without a knowledge of which life 
might be sacrificed at the very moment of 
success. He next laid before the section a 
tabular view of twenty cases treated upon 
this plan, from which it appeared that eleven 
terminated in perfect recovery. From this 
document it also appeared, that of the re- 
maining nine cases which proved fatal, one 
would have been successfal, if the use of the 
tube had been known at the time ; while in 
six others it was found that the patients had 
laboured under organic disease of either the 
heart or lungs for a long period previous to 
the attack of tetanus. He then asserted this 
success to be far greater than had ever be- 
fore been obtained, and that the uncompli- 
cated disease is no longer to be considered 
either incurable or mysterious. Dr. O'B. 
conelnded by stating that Mr. Walker, a ve- 
terinary surgeon of Dublin, to wh0m he had 
communicated his mode of treating the dis- 
ease in man, had succeeded in recovering 
73 horses affected with tetanus. 

After the reading of this paper, there en- 
sued a discussion, in which Drs. Y«llowly, 
Reid, Howell, Wallis, Fowler, and Symonds, 
and Messrs. Broughton, Carmichael, Het- 
ling, King, Bracy Clarke, and others, seve- 
rally took a part. Dr. O'Beirne announced 
his intention to publish a work on this sub- 
ject. 





Rererrine to the novel theory contained 
in the paper of Mr. Greeves (see the next 
colamn), Drs. Car on and Williams ex- 
pressed their opinion “ that there was 
nothing in the facts stated, that ought to 
influence or change the received opinion 
with regard to the dilatation of the heart, 
which appeared sufficient to explain the 
phenomena.” 





ABSTRACT OF A PAPER ON THE 
GYRATION OF THE HEART AND THE 
MECHANISM OF THE CIRCULATION, 
Read before the British Association, at Bristol, 
August 24th, 1836, by Mr. Greeves, of 

Nottingham. 
(Communicated by the Author.) 


1. The diastole of the ventricles is effected 
by ordinary muscular contraction. When- 
ever the fibres of an organ are arranged 
spirally around it, so that, in contracting, 
each tends toa parallel with a plane drawn 
longitudinally through the axis of the organ, 
then the contraction of those fibres may 
enlarge the organ, if they have a fulcrum to 
act upon. 

2. When aset of muscular fibres is placed 
at an angle with another set, simultaneously 
contracting, one set may become a fulcrum 
for the motions of the other, as in the tongue 
and the elephant’s trunk. 

3. The ventricles are each formed of two 
series of spiral fibres, winding round in 
opposite directions, of two longitudinal, and 
one diagonal. 

4. The contraction of that series of spiral 
fibres whose turns are contrary to ‘* the 
thread” ofa screw, effects, with the internal, 
longitudinal fibres, the systole, or “ involu- 
tion,” by twisting up the ventricle on itself, 
and thus making it gyrate as the left hand 
pronates, 

5. The other spiral set, with the diagonal 
as a fulcrum, and the external longitudinal, 
produces, in contracting, the ‘* evolution,” 
or diastole, and gyrates the ventricles in 
the direction in which the left hand su- 
pinates. 

5. The gyrations commence at the apex, 
and pass to the base, and then the internal 
longitudinal fibres, which sustain the au- 
ricular-ventricular valves (by the chord 
tend.) during the systolic pressure, coutract 
during systole successirely. Hence nosound 
occurs on the closure of the mitral or tricus- 
pid valves, because the entire valve not 
being put into a state of tension at the same 
moment, no vibration takes place. The 
gyration of the ventricles increases towards 
the apex. 

7. The ventricles do not empty themselves 
during systole, the reason of the clearness 
of the second sound, 

8. The curving of the two great arteries 
around each other is so arranged, that whilst 
the ventricles during systole are gyrated by 
their intrinsic muscularity in one direction, 
the untwisting of the double arterial curves 
gyrates the organ en masse in the opposite 
direction. This mechanism causes, 

9. A diminution of friction ; 

10. A steadiness and celerity of motion, 
upon the principle of the “ tilt hammer ;” 

11. A progression, or forward movement; 

12. An isochronous effect, producing the 
regularity of the pulse, on the same principle 
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as the pendulum or balance-spring of a 
watch. 

13. The pericardium operates asa peri- 
pheral axis for the motions of the heart: 
hence, to examine its movements after re- 
moving the pericardium, is like taking off 
one of the plates in which the wheels of a 
watch work, in order to observe their 
motions. 

14. The true use of the auricle is to main- 
tain the equilibrium of the venous system, 
preventing collapse, friction, and pulsation ; 
just as elasticity and contractility do in the 
arterial system. 

15. The true cause of the first sound is 
the sudden tension of the ventricle during 
systole, of course augmented by the vibration 
of the contained fluid, and also by the sudden 
change of gyration from one direction to 
another, on the same prin-iple as the crack- 
ing of a whip. 

16. The “ impulse ” follows the first sound 
the moment the whole ventricle is in a state 
of systole. Its causes are, first, the progres- 
sion of the heart (No. 11); second, the 
pressure of the atmosphere impelling the 
diminished ventricle against the thorax; 
third, the contraction of the left ventricle, 
having first gyrated round into a position to 
enable it so to do, carrying the ventricle 
against the thoracic parietes with a force 
equal to the difference between the power of 
the right and left ventricles. 

17. These principles are applicable to all 
forms of heart, and to the mechanism of the 
capillaires, as well as every physical struc- 
ture and function. Mr. Greeves has con- 
firmed them by direct experiment upon living 
animals, and illustrated them before the 
Association by various mechanical experi- 
ments, cases of pathology, and preparations 
of human and comparative anatomy. 





MEDICAL ATTENDANCE 
ON THE 


POOR AT GLASGOW, 





To the Editor of Tur. Lancer. 


Srr:—At a moment when the medical 
attendance on the poor seems to be exciting 
much interest and discussion among the 
practitioners of England, it may not be un- 
interesting to learn how they are provided 
for in this portion of the country. The 
population of Glasgow and its suburbs, 
according to the latest census, was, you are 
aware, considerably above 200,000 souls ; 
and, like all manufacturing communities, 
they contain a large proportion of poor. To 
provide for their comfort and security dur- 
ing illness, the city and its dep ndencies 
are divided into twelve districts, to each of 
which a surgeon is attached. His salary is 
20 guineas annually, and it is his duty to 








wait on every sick person within his district, 
who comes to him with a recommendation 
from a clergyman or any elder of the church. 
In this way you will perceive that imme- 
diate and prompt attendance is secured, and 
the possibility of neglect can scarcely occur, 
from arrangements which I shall presently 
relate. In addition to the twelve medical 
men thus distributed over the city, there is 
a town’s hospital, independent of the Royal 
Infirmary, solely for the reception of the 
city poor, and to this institution there is 
likewise a medical atiendant. The duties 
are at present ably and faithfully discharged 
by Dr. Auchincloss. The salary attached 
to this office is 40 guineas a year, and you 
may consider this small, as no doubt it is, 
considering the laborious and important na- 
ture of the situation, but the number of 
pupils who are anxious to avail themselves 
of so excellent and ample a field of instruc- 
tion, affords sufficient remuneration in an 
indirect way to the medical attendant. 

But you are well aware, however admi- 
rably the details of any procedure may be 
organised, that, unless there be some super- 
intending hand to direct its movements, 
intentions the most benevolent will be frus- 
trated, and the best directed efforts for the 
promotion of peace and happiness amongst 
us will be diverted from their legitimate 
object. To provide against any neglect or 
irregularity, a committee of directors of the 
hospital, therefore, meets weekly, and to 
this committee a report is submitted from 
each of the medical men. The report con- 
tains the name, address, disease of the 
patient, together with the name of the per- 
son recommending, In this manner the 
committee have a clear idea of the extent 
of disease in every quarter of the city. 

Medicines are not furnished at the ex- 
pense of the medical attendants, but are 
provided by the committee from diffe rent 
druggists, to each of whom the supplying 
of a certain number of districts is allotted. 
The expense which the different districts 
occasion, of course varies very much ac- 
cording to the extent of each and the fan cy of 
the medical gentleman in attendance on the 
particular division. Much as you will, no 
doubt, be prepared for this discrepancy, yet 
when I tell you that there has been so mu ch 
on some occasions, as a difference between 
ove district and another of from 5/. and 10/. 
to 351. and 40/, annually, you will see some 
occasion for surprise. 

The directors, much to their credit, in- 
stead of acting upon the calculations of 
cold-blooded political economists, did them- 
selves and the medical profession last year 
an act of justice, which deserves record, and 
strikingly contrasts with the proceedings 
of the Poor Law Commissioners during the 
same period in England. The salary of the 
district surgeon was, until within these 18 
months, so low as 10 guineas ; but, on the 
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representation of the incumbents, it was, 
with scarcely a dissenting voice, raised to 
double that sum. This act, Sir, it appears 
to me, should not be forgotten or unknown, 
at a moment when every one around us, and 
more particularly those in responsible and 
official situations, seem combined for the 
purpose of reducing the profession to the 
lowest possible ebb. By this proceeding, 
the guardians of the poor in Glasgow have 
secured not only most eflicient medical at- 
tendance, but a body of medical men whose 
respectability and intelligence will bear 
comparison with any similar number in 
these kingdoms. 

On the south side of the river, in addition 
to the twelve district surgeons appointed 
by the directors of the Town's Hospital for 
the city, there are two gentlemen named by 
the heritors of the parish, to attend on the 
paupers, with adequate salaries. 

Now, Sir, the pleasing part of my tasle is 
at anend ; and when you peruse the adver- 
tisement enclosed, you will readily admit 
that it is an addition to the many proofs 
which we every day meet, that however 
well regulated and faultless any system 
may be, yet there fail not to exist persons 
who are ever ready to excite discontent and 
disagreement, and, in general, from motives 
of no praiseworthy description. But all 
comment on this production,—a production 
a remarkable for its grammatical accuracy, 
propriety of feeling, and expression, as its 
tendency to support the honour and respec- 
tability of the profession,—I leave to you, 
who are so much more able to make it. 
Why do not your Poor Law Guardians, in- 
stead of holding out threats of transporting 
young men from Somerset House, in cases 
where medical practitioners are not willing 
quiescently to submit to their own degra- 
dation,—why, I say, do they not despatch a 
messenger to the benevolent Mr. William 
Crawford, surgeon in Laurieston, Glasgow ? 
But let him speak for himself :— 


 GORBALS’ DISPENSARY FOR THE SICK POOR 
OF THE BARONY OF GORBALS, 


“Mr. William Crawford, surgeon, 51, 
Bridge-street, Laurieston, with several as- 
sistants, will open a dispensary at No. 10, 
Warwick-street, Laurieston, on or about the 
10th of July, answering for the purpose of 
giving advice and medicine gratis, from 8 
till 9 o’clock morning, and from 3 till 4 
o’clock, afternoon, daily, to all the poor 
within the barony who may find it neces- 
sary to apply, and who cannot afford to pay 
for either. The sick poor will also be at- 
tended to by Mr. C. or his assistants in 
their own houses, as well as medicines be 
distributed, free of any charge. 

“ It is necessary to explain, that this in- 
stitution has been established in consequence 
of the offer of subscriptions being tendered 
by a number of humane individuals to Mr. 





C., that he might be enabled to furnish 
medicines gratis, while he and his assistants 
give their attendance without requiring any 
remuneration. 

“ Although there are two district sur- 
geons paid to attend and dispense medi- 
cines to the paupers on Govan parish, by far 
the greater number of the necessitous poor 
are left solely to the casual mercy and hu- 
manity of those medical men to whom appli- 
cation is occasionally made ; and still,though 
the poor may by such applications receive 
advice and occasional attendance, it is not 
to be expected that medical professors can, 
at the same time, put their hands into their 
pockets and supply such patients with me- 
dicine also. 

“N.B.—There will be no distinction 
whatever made between applicants, whether 
parish paupers or not, and the mode of ap- 
plication will merely be personal, or through 
the immediate neighbours of the patients. 
It is at the same time earnestly requested 
by Mr. C. that as little delay as possible 
should take place in making ayplication, as 
by prompt attention in the earliest stage, the 
disease will the more readily be subdued.” 

Now, you will be naturally anxious to 
learn what are the claims of this individual 
to public confidence, and I do not think I 
can gratify your curiosity in a more satis- 
factory manner than by enclosing you an 
extract from the L6Ist Number ef the Re- 
formers’ Gazette :— 

“ This Dr. Crawford was the hired can- 
rasser for Mr. James Ewing, in the Gorbals, 
at the first election. It is pretty notorious 
in the Gorbals, that for his eminent and 
active services on that occasion, the Doctor 
rendered an account to Mr. Ewing, modestly 
computing the value of his services at One 
Hundred Guineas!!! Mr. Ewing, or his 
lawyer, thought that this was really too 
much of a good thing for the Doctor: they 
felt that the dose was a great deal too much : 
they saw that the Doctor wanted to bleed 
them: they turned him off; and he was 
ultimately glad to take the payment of a re- 
duced sum from Mr. Ewing, the amount of 
which the Doctor can best state himself. 
Chagrined that Mr. Ewing had not paid the 
whole amount of his rery moderate demand, 
the learned and honest Doctor changed sides 
at the next election. He went over to Mr. 
Dunlop! And finding that Mr. Dunlop had 
been carried by a triumphant majority, the 
honest fellow now imagined that he might 
try his hand on Mr. Dunlop, or attempt to 
bleed him to some advantage. Accordingly 
he had the cheek to render an account for his 
services to Mr. Dunlop's committee,—a 
thing, we believe, that no other surgeon or 
medical man in this city invested with the 
political franchise, did, or would have ven- 
tured to do, but himself; and the account, 
with the receipt attached to it, may be seen 
to this day in the hands of Mr. Dunlop’s 
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committee, for they were glad to get quit of 
his importunities at the sacrifice of a few 
pounds.” 

After having given you such a statement 
as-this—a statement which has never either 
been explained or contradicted, is there any 
illiberality in attributing the attempted for- 
mation of such an institation to motives the 
most foreign from their ostensible nature? 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Glasgow, Aug. 4, 1836. M. D., Jun. 


PENNY MEDICAL FRAUDSIN PARIS, 








To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Y our readers are perhaps unaware 
that the scheme of penny medical clubs has 
long since been tried and judged in France, 
where the medical professien is not sufli- 
ciently abased to adopt any speculation 
which may be presented to them under the 
guise of humanity. About fifteen or twenty 
years ago, a society was formed with the 
avowed object of furnishing medical aid to 
all persons subscribing about one guinea 
per annum to the joint-stock company. This 
society lived for twelve months. The greater 
part of its members are now enjoying the 
fruits of their humanity elsewhere. I shall 
therefore offer no further offence to the 
maxim “de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” During 
the course of the present summer, a joint- 
stock company, entitling itself ** La Socrerr 
Sanirarre,” surprised, under false pretences, 
the good faith of a great number of phy- 
sicians and surgeons in Paris, and obtained 
their adhesion to the above-named fraud, 
the real object of which you can readily 
divine, but which professed, in enormous 
placards, to cure all diseases, accidents, and 
bodily visitations, at the moderate payment, 
from each subscriber, of twenty-two francs 
per annum. This shameful attempt to make 
the services of a medical man the subject 
of joint-stock speculation, was met with an 
universal cry of reprobation from the medi- 
eal press; every thinking and honourable 
man, in and out of the profession, expressed 
his sentiments in the most decided manner, 
and the voice of the public was happily 
sufficient to burst the bubble. I trust 
sincerely that the medical profession in this 
country will-meet the attempt at getting up 
similar sanitary societies here, in the same 
manner. Unless the evil be crashed in the 
seed, it will take firm root, and the very 
men who now (it is to be hoped with mis- 
tiken motives) lend their aid to such in- 
stitutions, will sooner or later have reason 
to deplore bitterly their unreflecting con- 
duct. Humanity will lead every feeling 


man toaid the poor. We may say, with} 


pride, that no class of men do so mach real 
good without remuneration, as medical men. 
The services of this large portion of the pro- 
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fession are already underpaid, and if they 
are now put up to auction at six shillings, 
four shillings, two shillings, nay, sixpence 
per head, the inevitable consequence will 
be, that in proportion as you diminish the 
price, the value of the service must diminish, 
and the members of the penny clubs will 
have the satisfaction of being treated by 
professional men, who, while they give 
them the full ralue of their money, are, to use 
a vulgar phrase, unfit to treata dog. Let 
me close this letter with a single observa- 
tion. At the head of the Taunton Medical 
Club, I read the name of the Rev. H. Cres- 
well, and I ask this reverend distributor 
of cheap medicine, how he should like the 
same principle to be applied to the church? 
Conceive the results of putting up spiritual 
aid to auction, and instituting joint-stock 
companies to accelerate our acquirements 
in holiness at a cheap rate. It is unneces- 
sary for me to say what effect this would 
have on the respectability or even the morals 
of the clergy as a body. I dare not push 
the parallel too far, but I repeat, that no 
thinking man can shut his eyes to the con- 
sequences, Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Opserver. 





RESIDENCES OF STUDENTS IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 





To the Editor of Tur. Lancet. 


Strn:—As you have usually devoted a 
portion of your Journal, at the commence- 
ment of the medical session, to those matters 
which may conduce to the welfare of medi- 
cal students whilst in the metropolis, will 
you permit me, an old member of the pro- 
fession, to make a remark or two on a 
subject which has often arrested my atten- 
tion? I allude to the domestic position of 
the student upon his entrée into this modern 
Babylon. With regard to his professional 
arrangements, what with the recommend- 
ation of friends, and your kind advice, but 
little difficulty will be experienced ; what 
appears to me to require consideration on 
the part of parents and friends, and I might 
add teachers also, is, such domestic arrange- 
ments as will obviate the necessity of his 
going into a common lodging-house, and a 
consequent association with the idle and dis- 
sipated of the class. I would therefore 
sugge-t, with your approval, that in each 
medical school a list should be kept of par- 
ticular families who receive boarders on 
moderate terms, and perhaps it would be 
desirable that the residence of each pupil 
should be inserted in a book kept for that 
purpose. There could be no objection to 
respectable lodging-houses, provided the 
persons keeping them would guarantee the 
observance of regular hours, instead of fur- 
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nishing the student with a key of the street- 
door to enter at any hour of the night. 
There are many respectable practitioners 
who receive pupils into their houses, and 
teachers as well. Do not imagine that I 
wish to deprive the medical student of his 
liberty altogether. I am only desirous of 
drawing the attention of parents and lec- 
turers to the fact, that for want of a little 
wholesome control, the student, upon his 
arrival in town, is too often driven into that 
society which gives him, at least, a disrelish 
for study, and sometimes renders him 
totally unfit for his new occupation. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mepicvs, 
London, August 21st, 1836. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY 
CLINICAL LECTURE AT THE WEST- 
MINSTER HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sin:—Some months ago, when Dr. McChris- 

tie came to the Westminster Hospital, with a 
view of giving reports of some of the lec- 
tures, I introduced him, amongst others, to 
Mr. Guthrie. On that occasion Mr. Guthrie 
observed, “ I have no objection to your 
reporting whatever I say or do, and I will 
give you every facility for doing so; you 
may also make whatever strictures you 
please upon facts, but do not misrepresent 
me.” Had that gentleman continued the 
reports, I am convinced they would have 
been given in the spirit of fairness and 
veracity, and I am quite certain that truth 
in letter and iu spirit is your aim in the 
conduct of your journal. Not so, however, 
with some of those who are occasional 
contributors, and upon whom, in your edi- 
torial capacity, you must occasionally be 
more or less dependant. A violation of 
truth, in the report of Mr. Guthrie's clinical 
lecture, untrue in fact and in colouring, 
constitutes my present motive for address- 
ing you. 

Iu the policeman’s case, the reporter 
represents Mr.Guthrie to have said that 
the operation might be sqfely and easily per- 
formed, that the court of examiners were 
old women, and that saving himself they 
literally knew nothing—adding, cataracts 
are not numerous now, or I could soon 
afford it, (the expense of the preparation.) 
The last paragraphs, intended, I suppose, for 
wit, are entirely the reporter's fabrication. 
As to the first, Mr. Guthrie's language was, 
that he differed in opinion from the gentle- 
men named, as to the malignancy of the 
disease, that he deemed it purely local, not 
constitutional, and that the preparation 
showed that the operation would not have 
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been so difficult to manage as was imagined, 
and consequently, that they—the gentlemen 
consulted—were wrong, and he was right. 

Speaking of St. John Long’s liniment, 
Mr. Guthrie is made to say, “ An application 
was made to me as factotum of my infirmary 
by the successors of, St. John Long, to allow 
them to try there the effect of the rubbing- 
in system. Now, as I can doas I like there, 
I gave them leave to send some of their 
wash, and accordingly they sent a gallon.” 
Mr. Guthrie’s words were these :— 

“ The gentlemen who manage the affairs 
of the Ophthalmic, give me credit for good 
intentions, and permit me to admit and dis- 
miss patients whenever I think fit. (Mr. 
Guthrie here looked significantly ata gen- 
tleman between whom and Mr. Lynn a dis- 
pute had arisen in the theatre relative to 
the dismissal of a patient whom Mr. Lynn 
was desirous to retain). About a month 
ago Mr. Cornish offered me a gallon of St. 
John Long's liniment, to try its eflicacy. I 
happened to mention this circumstance at 
dinner, to a friend of mine, a lady of high 
rank, who was an enthusiastic believer in, 
and supporter of, St. John Long; she very 
earnestly begged permission to take some 
patients under her care, offering to bring 
St. John Long's rubber and the liniment. 
I consented upon condition that the rubbing 
should be public,and the results published. 
Accordingly this lady, accompanied by her 
brother and Wood the rubber, have for the 
last month regularly attended; and, being a 
lady of rank, we have given up to her the 
house surgeon’s room. Most of you have 
had an opportunity of witnessing this rub- 
bing, and those who have not may as soon 
as they please.” 

Mr. Guthrie likewise made reference to 
the superstitious reliance upon empirics, 
among many people of otherwise excellent 
understanding. 

The story of Pat and the pratees was in- 
troduced by Mr. Guthrie’s stating that a 
sponge was the best means of applying a 
liniment; in concluding it he remarked— 

“ And depend upon it, Gentlemen, its Pat, 
and not the pratees, that does the business 
here, it is the rubbing and not the liniment, 
although, as I have said, it is a tolerably 
good rubefacient, but I believe soap-suds 
are just as good. Mr. Rudderforth (the 
house surgeon) and Mr. Knox gave my knee 
arub with soapy water, and (exhibiting his 
knee,) you will perceive that their rubbing 
is quite as efficacious a8 the other, and I 
can tell you that it smarted a great deal 
more. They rab in what [ call a pivot-rub, 
until they produce a red surface, and the 
next day they have numerous red papille, 
which are very painful when touched, but 
after arab or two they bleed, and in this 
way you may lose half q tea-spoonful of 
blood a day. A cabbage-leaf is applied, 
which keeps the part moist, aud a trifling 





discharge is kept up. This, then, is the 
whole secret, &c.” 

Mr. Guthrie described the liniment as 
being of a dark cream colour and consistency, 
and contained, in his opinion, a compound of 
liquor potassz, acid, and turpentine. 

“ A bucket full of liquor potassa. Think 
of that, Gentlemen !” “ As for Miss Cashin 
and others its all my eye; they were not 
killed, they died.” Both paragraphs are 
specimens of your reporter's taste. They 
were not used by Mr. Guthrie, but at the 
conclusion of the lecture, when about to 
quit the theatre, the following conversation 
occurred :— 

Mr. Lyxn, “Is the liniment you speak 
of similar to that used by St. John Long, 
and which produced such pernicious con- 
sequences?” 

Mr. Gururie. “ They tell me it is.” 

Mr. Knox. “I can scarcely imagine them 
the same, Sir. This is perfectly innoxious ; 
that employed on Miss Cashin, on the con- 
trary, produced avery frightful sloughing.” 

Mr. Gutarite. “ Oh! in an unhealthy 
subject it might induce erysipelas, and 
sloughing might follow.” 

Mr. Knox. “ But if I remember aright, 
the sloughing was the immediate result of 
the application, and did not supervene upon 
erysipelas.” 

I have made this letter longer than I pur- 
posed, and yet I do not feel satisfied that I 
have called your attention sufficiently in 
detail, to the difference between the lecture 
itself, and the very coarse and erroneous 
account which has been reported for it. 
That the facts themselves may call forth 
your animadversion is very possible, and 
ridicule is certainly a very powerful aux- 
iliary, and an intercepted letter may bea 
very excellent mode of conveying it, but I 
am mach mistaken if you will not be among 
the first to regret and condemn malicious 
misrepresentation. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

G. F. Knox, 

107, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, 

Sept. 3d, 1836. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing, Mr. S., 
Lady O.’s brother, has assured me the lini- 
ment is similar to that used on Miss Cashin ; 
I do not doubt his conviction, but must 
confess that I am still incredulous. It ap- 
pears that some charitable persons have 
given ten thousand pounds for the secret, 
with a view of benetiting mankind. Their 
desire is to get it into general use among 
medical men, and they would sacrifice a 
still larger sum to effect that object. They 
have an unchangeable belief in its power of 
extracting a peculiar humour from the body, 
the existence of which is detrimental to 
health ; and every attempt to shew that the 
results flow from natural causes, is met with 
protestations of belief in its especial medical 
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agency, apart from the known effects of 
liniments in general. Mr. S. is evidently a 
gentleman of talent and cultivated mind, 
but like his sister, Lady O., is immovably 
prejudiced in favour of this nostrum. How- 
ever much itis to be regretted that persons 
of their exalted rank should be thus de- 
ceived, devoting much of their time, large 
sums of money, and the influence derived 
by their station in society, towards extend- 
ing popular evidence in a kind of philoso- 
pher’s stone, to cure all maladies; still, 
great credit must be given to them for their 
benevolent intentions, displayed as it is at 
the expense of that great test of sincerity, 
the pocket. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—I am induced to lend the assistance 
of my pen in aid of an institution which is 
at once powerful and unequalled, ata time, 
perhaps, when an impression may exist de- 
trimental to its interests. The London Uni- 
versity has been before the profession, as a 
school of medicine, during eight sessions ; 
its progress was, at first, gradual, but it 
finally outstript its rivals in an unpre- 
cedented degree. In the classes of medicine, 
last session, there were four hundred and 
twenty students, being a greater number than 
in any previous year. To what, I would 
ask, has this success been owing? The an- 
swer is obvious :—To the system, as taught 
by its professors, as well as their ability in 
carrying that system into effect. These 
gentlemen were elected by the council from 
the well-known talents they severally pos- 
sessed—they were men who had assidu- 
ously striven, through unremitting dili- 
gence, te attain to the acmé of professional 
knowledge, fitting them as teachers in the 
noble science in which they were engaged, 
and, through this, reaching the goal of that 
honorable distinction awarded to them by 
the discrimination of the council. I would 
appeal, Sir, to you, as an unbiassed judge, 
whether, in any previous election, the ut- 
most satisfaction was not given to the parties 
most interested—the pupils of the Univer- 
sity? Knowing this, and relying upon their 
judgment, through past experience, in so 
important a matter as the choice of a fit and 
proper person to fill the chair of anatomy, 
made vacant by the late resignation of Dr. 
Quain, they, the council, resolved on elect- 
ing Dr. Sharpey to the vacant chair. That 
gentleman has long taught anatomy most 
successfully in Edinburgh. His talents can 
be attested by those who have derived prac- 
tical information from his teaching; his 
manner is most conciliatory and kind, and 
he has ever shown himself most anxious to 
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do his best for his pupils’ advancement. 
What I say of him is drawn from those who 
have studied under his immediate tuition, 
and who are loud in their praises of him 
asateacher. Personally, I am unknown to 
Dr. Sharpey. 

Tue Lancer is weekly read by hundreds 
of young men in the country, and, at this 
period of the year, more especially, they re- 
fer to it as a guide for their ulterior 
arrangements in point of entering to this or 
that school of medicine. I greatly fear, 
from what has fallen lately from you, in 
your zeal for the advancement of medical 
science, that a prejudice may arise against 
the University ; but I would urge them, if 
wavering, to enter where they may rely on 
not merely being lectured to, but also on 
being taught, and that in a way unrivalled in 
the metropolis. Asa former pupil of the 
London University, I am compelled, not only 
by a sense of right, but of obligation also, to 
speak in its justification. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Georce J. Perry. 
Henbury, near Bristol, Aug. 31st, 1836. 





LATE ELECTION AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir:—In the last, and some preceding 
numbers of Tue Lancet, reference is made 
to the late election of a professor in the 
University of London, and to the mode of 
election generally, As the information 
supplied to you on both these points is in 
some respects incorrect, and in others de- 
fective, I take the liberty of directing your 
attention to points in which I know it to be 
so. My information on subjects immedi- 
ately connected with the University is de- 
rived from sources open to a large body of 
proprietors—the by-laws and the books of 
the institution. 

It has been stated to you, that Dr.Sharpey 
has been preferred for the chair of phy- 
siology to Dr.Grant, and for the chair of 
anatomy to Mr.Grainger. This statement 
is erroneous. There was neither a chair of 
physiology separately, nor one of anatomy 
separately, to be disposed of. In the time 
of Messrs. Bell, Pattison, and Bennett, the 
anatomy was taught independently of phy- 
siology; and then the professor of anatomy 
and the demonstrator were both occupied 
in teaching exactly the same subject, the 
only difference consisting in the different 
powers of the teachers. 

The evil consequences of this arrangement 
are specially referred to and strongly in- 
sisted on in Tue Lancer of the 13th ult., 
page 167. After the secession of the gen- 
tlemen above named, physiology was added 
to anatomy in one course, and by this 
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means a sufficient difference was made be- 
tween the subjects taught by the professor 
and the demonstrator. In must be always 
borne in mind, that the demonstrator in this 
institution gives a full course of anatomy, 
and has the greater part of the burden of 
teaching that subject; he is, in fact, and 
has been from the opening of the university, 
a professor in every thing but name. 

To end this part of the subject, I state— 
That Dr. Sharpey was not preferred to Dr. 
Grantand Mr. Grainger,—That the vacancy 
declared by the council in advertisements 
and otherwise, was in the “ chair of 
anatomy and physiology; vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Quain,”—That Dr. Grant 
and Mr. Grainger could not have been both 
elected,—That Dr. Grant was not a candi- 
date for the chair,—That Mr. Grainger was 
a candidate, if for any thing, for the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy and physiology,— 
Lastly, That Dr. Sharpey did not in any 
way come into competition with Dr. Grant. 

As to the mode of election, you, Sir, state 
that the object in the election, and the only 
one, ought to be the choice of the person 
best fitted to the office. In this I most cor- 
dially concur, and do not hesitate to declare, 
that in comparison of the attainment of this 
end, every thing else is “as dust in the 
balance.” In order to understand clearly, 
in what and how far the system pursued in 
the University is objectionable, it is neces- 
sary to state fairly what the system is. I 
find the practice to be as follows :—Ist. 
The vacancy is advertised by the council, 
and candidates are invited to send in ap- 
plications. 2nd. The council examine into 
the pretensions of the candidates. 3rd. The 
senate, consisting of one member of the 
council as chairman, and the professors, as 
well those of the general as of the medical 
school, are required to examine into their 
claims,—their writings, previous history, 
&e. &c.,—and to draw up a detail of all 
ascertained facts concerning each candidate. 
This detail or report is submitted to the 
council, who scrutinise it, sift all the cir- 
cumstances for themselves, and, finally, elect 
to the office. The reports remain, and may 
be referred to and examined at any time, by 
those connected with the University. 

Now, are the professors likely to dis- 
charge with fidelity this duty, which is im- 
posed on them by virtue of their offices? I 
put every consideration of a personal cha- 
racter, or integrity, out of the question; I 
omit all argumentation, and confine myself 
to facts, that may assist you and others in 
forming a judgment. I am not in any way 
authorised to defend the professors, I write 
without the assistance of any one of them, 
and desire to defend them only in so far as 
the statement of truth, without evasion or 
concealment, may serve to do so. 

The professors in different institutions 
are so differently —- that the 
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rule which applies in one cannot apply in |honour. I will not enquire if the proceed- j 
another, at least in so far as the question | ing, on the of the individual who occa- 
now under consideration is concerned. Thus, | pied himself so largely with the character . 
in France, the university is supported by the | and the affairs of others, be or be not of t 
government, A professor receives a certain | questionable propriety. Neither will I dis- ‘ 
salary, and whether his class consists of|cuss the question whether inuendo, secret i 
five, or five hundred, his remumeration is | whisperings and imputations, ought to have ‘ 
the same. There is no competition after | influence in the election of professors. De- : 
election, for there is no second or rival | termined, moreover, to abstain from all re- s 
school. The professor is, under these cir-| ference to probable motives, I will withhold i 
cumstances, not interested in desiring the | the narration of some facts that would, per- lk 
promotion of the best qualified candidate to | haps, serve to throw light on them, ualess li 
any vacant chair. In the London Univer-| I should be compelled by circumstances to te 
sity, the income of the professor depends | alter my intcntion. 
wholly on the number of the pupils. More-| The claims of Mr. Grainger are said to tl 
over, the support of the establishment, | have been supported by three members of e 
which, in other institutions, is derived from | the Medical Faculty, Dr. Grant, Mr. Liston, e 
the government, or from endowment, or, per- | and Dr. Ritchie (see last Lancet, p. 789). p 
haps, from the funds of some charity, is|The gentleman whose name stands second h 
here drawn from the pupils’ fees ; no emo-| does not, I find, lecture in the University, ~ 
lument is derived from the hospital, and|and does not derive any income from it. " 
there are many rival schools. In such cir-| According to the advertisements, he is con- . 
cumstances, the professor appears to have | nected with the hospital, whose funds are 
an interest in desiring the ablest men for his | distinct, and he lectures at another school. 
colleagues. Is this pecuniary interest a| This is not mentioned with any view to de- - 
strong incentive to the faithful discharge of | tract from the weight to be attached to that 
the duty referred to? gentleman’s opinion. Indeed, it may be D 
But a report has been made to circulate— | maintained, that connection with one insti- 
and, indeed, it was communicated to Tue | tution best renders a person zealous for the 
Lancet, (see the number for July 30, p. 610) | interest of another, and more dispassionate 
—that professors were engaged in intrigues, | in the appreciation of the merits of those 
&ec. Iam acquainted with some facts, which | connected with it. Dr. Ritchie is nota mem- be 
I believe to be connected with the origin| ber of the Faculty of Medicine. He is a y 
and propagation of this report, and these I| learned divine. I mention these, perhaps a 
will allude to. It was stated, immediately | trivial, circumstances merely to set each mat- v 
before the resignation of Dr. Quain, that a | ter, so far as I can, on its proper footing. 
vacancy would soon exist in the University,| Now, as to the election of Dr. Sharpey. = 
and that occasion would ther be taken to} He was not recommended by a “ majority of e 
name to the office, without reference to the | the committee of senate,” but by their una- ’ 
professors. Immediately after the resigna-|nimous voice. Your informant has said m 
tion was announced, the qualifications of an | that two members of council advocated the 2 
individual, who, it was erroneously sup-|claims of Mr. Grainger. He has omitted . 
posed, would be a candidate, were spoken | the number of those who came to a different a 
of very slightly, and those of another, who} conclusion. But the justification of the late . 
subsequently became a candidate, were | election must rest on Dr. Sharpey, and in a ye 
much extolled. It was also suggested to| month or two after the opening of the ses- th 
one or more of the council, that intrigues|sion his qualifications will be fully and = 
were in practice by some of the professors ; | fairly tested. h 
and a suggestion of the like kind was made Looking to the last election and that im- bere 
even toone or more of the professors. Now,| mediately preceding it, I find Mr. Liston P- 
Sir, these statements were made by one * | chosen as surgeon to the hospital, and Dr. _ 
person, a member of the medical profession, | Sharpey as professor of anatomy and physi- a 
who is no more connected with the Univer- | ology, and both were, I am informed, per- bes 
sity than any other medical school, and they | sonally altogether unknown to those inter- pes 
were made with a view to promote the elec- | ested in the appointments. Many doubts os 
tion of a certain candidate. may exist as to the prudence of each of these aa 
Iam confident that this gentleman (the | appointments; but I must say, that, consi- 
candidate) had no cognizance of the charac- | dering that there appear to be powerful in- M, 
ter of the efforts made for him. I respect | centives to impel those concerned to select b , 
him highly, and believe him to be a man of | the person supposed to be best qualified to oh 
do justice to the office, there is no motive oa 
* The writer of this letter is not the avthor of that | @Pparent for their electing anyother. Ican- Ge 
signed “ ScretatTor” in Tuk Lancer before the last.| NOt see in the facts any inducement sufli- R 
He did not for several days after its publication even | ciently strong to draw them from the course a 
po Bene 3] pe ate elt | marked out by honour, duty, and all-power- be 
passed over by the present writer, who is no Eai- | {"! self-interest. ee 
pus. | These observations do not touch the sub ro 
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CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


jeet advocated by you, Sir,—I mean the 
public trial, or concours ; for this may;be ad- 
vocated on grounds distinct from those of 
the imputed dishonesty of any party. I 
would gladly make a few remarks on this 
important measure, not for the purpose of 
opposing its adoption in any case, but in or- 
der to point out a few difliculties to be met, 
and to discuss the mechanism by which it 
is to be worked. I find, however, that this 
letter has grown already to a considerable 
length, and that I must defer all reference 
to the subject to another communication. 

I have now, Sir, only to say, in conclusion, 
that with a view to assist you and others in 
arriving at truth, I have detailed some facts, 
and alluded to some persons. I am pre- 
pared to maintain and to prove all that I 
have advanced,—and more, should more be 
necessary. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

An Op Universiry-Man. 

September 6, 1836. 





DR. SIGMOND AND DR. GOLDING, 


To the Editer of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—On my return to town I had an 
opportunity of perusing the last number of 
your periodical, which contains an outline 
of an address circulated amongst the 
Governors of the Charing-cross Hospital, by 
Mr. Pettigrew, in consequence of the extra- 
crdinary proceedings of a Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the 
hospital. That Committee, usurping the 
power of the Governors, has thought fit to 
dispense with my services as physician to 
the hospital, and as Mr. Pettigrew has more 
than once mentioned my name in the course 
of his observations, I have to request that 
you will in a future number do me the kind- 
ness to insert an address, which I will take 
the earliest moment to forward to you. 

That I have supported Mr. Pettigrew 
throughout a most arduous and difficult 
task, is a subject of self-congratulation, nor 
do I in the slightest degree regret that I am 
no longer to associate with individuals 
whose conduct I have had occasion most 
severely to censure before that Committee, 
and with whom I declared I could hold no 
communication whatever. 

Mr. Pettigrew has explained to you the 
nature of a transaction between himself and 
Mr. Howship, of which I had, two years 
before, accidentally heard, but which was 
then positively denied. It appears that this 





course was pursued, but I saw Mr. Petti- 
grew assailed with provocations and un- 
manly persecution, which excited in my 
mind a more anxious desire to defend a col- 
league whom I had always found zealous, 
active, ‘and honourable. 

I can only now state that I give my most 
willing testimony to his observations on the 
mismanagement of the hospital, and that I 
purpose laying before you the details of my 
own statement, made to the Committee, on 
various points connected with the Institution. 
I have only now time to request that you will 
allow me thus to return my thanks to the 
different members of the profession, who, in 
consequence of that which has appeared in 
your pages, have done me the honour to 
express, in various forms, their kind feeling 
towards me ; many individuals, to whom I 
did not know that my name had reached, 
have in the warmest manner exhibited to me 
the demonstration of their sense of the an- 
noyance to which [have been subjected, and 
have volunteered to assist my endeavours to 
root out the miserable system pursued at the 
Charing-cross Hospital, 

I feel convinced that the medical profes- 
sion will acknowledge, when all the facts 
are laid before them, that I have never acted 
inconsistently with the dignity and honour 
of ascience which I have cultivated with 
ardour and with pleasure, because it has 
introduced me to a number of intellectual 
individuals, in whose society my happiest 
hours are past. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

G. G. Sicmonp, M.D. 

24, Dover-street, Sep. 6, 1836. 


DEFENCE OF DR. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir :—There is no part of your public 
life that has gained you greater credit than 
the vehement and constant warfare you have 
waged against those who employ appeals to 
the benevolence of our countrymen as mere 
stepping-stones to their own fortune and ag- 
grandisement; nor does any one dispute 
with you that, in numerous instances, 
Medical Societies are so managed, as to 
conduce to little else than the selfish ends of 
their promoters. 

But all rules have exceptions, and it is 
not fair to designate the Charing-Cross Hos- 
pital as a “ place of traflic in human misery, 
in disease and death,” unless you had evi- 
dence before you, touching the particular 


GOLDING, 


|case—unless you had been yourself, or 
transaction was thoroughly known to Dr. | sent some credible persons, to examine the 
Golding, to Dr. Shearman, and to Mr. | place, andthe mode in which it is conducted. 
Robertson, in the month of November, but it | The terms of your censure are so metapho- 
was not communicated to me, their colleague, | rical. that I cannot precisely determine what 
until the month of May, and then in con-| you mean to imply; but taking the most 
sequence only of some dissensions that had | gentle interpretation, it may be presumed 
arisen ; even then no open, straight-forward | you assert, that the Aospifal does not afford 
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any material relief to the sick poor, or that it 
does not afford so much as it might be made to 
do by a different administration. 

If you say anything, you say this; but, I 
assure you, you cannot sustain it by an ap- 
peal to evidence. Ist. The hospital is a 
clean, well-ventilated building, having wider 
wards than any other hospital in London; it 
is furnished with excellent beds and bed- 
ding, and the diet is unexceptionable. 
That alone is enough to ensure much mate- 
rial relief, but the efficacy of the medical 
and surgical treatment is secured by the 
nurses being carefully selected and con- 
stantly subjected to the visits, night and 
day, of the director; and (previous to the 
recent quarrels) by a full record being kept 
of all the cases, their treatment and termina- 
tion—which book is open to the inspection 
of any one—the attendance of the physi- 
cians and surgeons has been frequent, 
regular, and punctual. Now, throw away 
your suspicions as to the motives that 
actuated the formation and continuance of 
the hospital, and your opinions as to the 
merits and demerits of the medical men. 
Can you deny that good diet, lodging, and 
regular attendance, are not boons to the dis- 
eased? 

Let us next enquire whether more good 
might be effected by a different adminis- 
tration. I will not say that a better medical 
appointment might not have been made, 
because, of course, the concours would have 
ensured the services of more brilliant 
talents, but, taking matters as they are, I 
believe I may refer you to the book just 
mentioned, to shew that the Charing-Cross 
Hospital practice has not been inferior in 
sanative effects to that of contemporary es- 
tablishments ; and the arrangements of its 
pecuniary affairs has been the astonishment 
of every one who has glanced at them. 
Without entering into minor details, reckon 
the money collected, deduct the current ex- 
pences of even the smallest dispensary in 
London, and look at the building. The hos- 
pital had numerous enemies, but I never 
heard any one deny that the most judicious 
economy had been used throughout, and that 
this had been introduced in consequence of 
the Governors adopting very generally the 
plans and suggestions of Dr. Golding. 

A different inference might be formed 
from the statements of your correspondent, 
Mr. Pettigrew; but, without controverting 
his assertions, I think it will be easy to 
them that he has very trivial grounds for his 
very serious attack. The force of his 
affirmations is blunted to impotence by the 
circumstance that, allowing all he says to be 
unexaggerated, every assertion teils, with 
equal force, to criminate himself, to injure 
that character which he prizes dearer than 
life. For allowing Dr. Golding to be 
“cruel,” “tyrannous,” and “revolting in 
his manners ”—allowing him and Dr, Shear- 








man to be men of “ convenient memories "— 
giving all credit to the sensitive Moffat and 
to Swemmer—granting that the want of 
bandages (flannel, 18-tailed and compli- 
cated), of an operating table, a pulley, and 
a bolt, are serious grievances, how came 
Mr. Pettigrew to associate with such base 
colleagues for 14 years, and how came he to 
submit to the want of what he thinks neces- 
sary to his patients? Should he not have 
exposed the inhumanity of the Director be- 
fore ; should he not instantly have applied 
for what was right for his patients, and, in 
case ofa refusal, resigned indignantly, nor 
waited until he was turned out before he 
made public disclosures’? The hospital may 
be an infamous Job, “ but the Job has cut 
Mr. Pettigrew, not he the Job.” He clung 
to it with long and ardent attachment. 

The force of this recoil of Mr. Pettigrew’s 
accusations on himself is increased by the 
fact that he did not merely tolerate his col- 
leagues. He lauded the man of revolting 
manners to the skies in the dedication toa 
pamphlet on Hydrophobia. Mr. P. “eagerly 
embraces” the opportunity afforded by that 
publication, “to record the regard and 
esteem he entertains for Dr. Golding person- 
ally, and his admiration of his principles 
and zeal,” and talks of “his unwearied ex- 
ertions ” and “ philanthropic labours.” 
Further, Mr. Pettigrew was one who sub- 
scribed, last autumn, to have a bust of the 
doctor placed in the hospital, which was 
erected with the usual eulogia by all his 
colleagues. 

But the vindication of Dr. Golding and 
his hospital would not be complete by 
merely proving that his accuser has toler- 
ated his faults, or participated in them, 
I wish to show that he deserves no blame. 

Ist. As to his measures, so far from their 
being revolting, I have always considered 
them remarkably quiet and gentlemanly. 
He pretends to no effect, he certainly affeets 
no particular kindness and softness to pa- 
tients, nor makes any meretricious attempts 
to appear profound. But he has a manly, 
direct, easy method of conversation, not un- 
seasoned with humour, and not the less 
agreeable, because he displays no inclina- 
tion to shine. This, it is true, isa matter of 
taste; but I may confidently appeal to the 
many members of our profession who have 
visited the hospital, and conferred with the 
doctor, which of the two opinions is most 
correct. 

2ndly. As to Dr. Golding’s opposition to 
the union with King’s College, it may be 
urged that a signal want of success has at- 
tended this institution in comparisoa with 
its rival—that much public advantage is 
derived from multiplying schools as far as 
possible, in order to ensure competition— 
that his attempts to found an hospital, in 
which the welfare of the patients was more 
subsidiary to the instruction of pupils, must 
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have been frustrated by a connection where 
the school was the manifest object; and 
that he had the recorded opinion of Mr. 
Pettigrew, (given though before the golden 
vision of making £500 by the surgical prac- 
tice, and saving the school from sinking, by 
his anatomical lectures, was dissolved,) 
that such an union was inexpedient. Now 
these were sufficient reasons to make the 
director decline the “ vast accession of 
strength,” “the considerable increase of 
funds, the connection of the highest respec- 
tability, and the deserved professional emo- 
lument,” which Mr. Pettigrew, after failing 
himself to form a school, so confidently 
anticipates. 

3rdiy. Any one who knows any thing 
about an hospital, knows that you can 
always find a few dissatisfied patients, some 
pupils who love (as is natural to youth) an 
opportunity of finding fault with their su- 
periors, and making a party, and nurses 
who are delighted with abusing those who 
keep them in order. But Mr, Pettigrew’s 
cases are strangely selected. Moffat is a 
curious exception to human nature, if, 
merely because he had received a hint to 
go out, and that after Mr. P. had told him 
not to mind such hints, he rushed forth from 
a comfortable bed to wander in the streets 
till three in the morning, without a six pence ; 
and the circumstance, that the German who 
writes such good English forgets his own 
name (for this is Schwemmer, not Swemmer ), 
might have excited a suspicion in Mr. P.'s 
mind that some enemy to the director had 
dictated the letter. 

4thly. The details of economy always 
appear petty and mean; yet every man is 
aware that great accumulations are made 
by minor savings. The shilling deposit on 
the crutch will seem to the public foolish 
parsimony ; but those acquainted with the 
habits of the poor, are aware how often 
crutches, splints, &c., being taken away are 
not returned, and that they amount in the 
end to something considerable ; nor can the 
instance of individual hardship affect the 
general expediency of the rule. In other 
things of the same nature I think that all 
the medical profession, to which Mr. Petti- 
grew appeals, will confirm the decision of 
the committee that his charges are frivolous. 
Operations are not so numerous as to pre- 
clude the surgeon from using his own in- 
struments (which, in fact, is the rule of the 
hospital), an operating table cannot be very 
essential, since private operations are per- 
formed on any table; and, in fact, the thing 
is a form. The occasional want of a bandage 
also may have occurred, but such complaints 
are trivial if made of themselves. If they 
are brought forward as extreme cases, 
showing general deficiency in the materia! 
of the hospital, they are worthy of attention. 
But while the general appearance of the 
hospital patients, and their attendants, is 





such as I have seen, and such as any one 
may see who chooses to go there, (and, let 
it be remembered, the wards have always 
been open to inspection,) the appointment 
of a cook who has attempted suicide, or of 
a nurse who has had a fit, can never be 
thought grounds of serious censure against 
the director. 

The word “ director” brings me to the 
conclusion of my observations. It may in 
your ears have a bad sound. But he is 
only a director to do temporarily what is 
afterwards to be continued or altered by 
the governors, who have suflicientiy fre- 
quent meetings, and he is strictly responsible. 
Now, those who know how slowly and 
feebly committees act, how much of in- 
justice they perpetrate collectively, which 
they would not do individually, and how 
certainly one persevering man (a treasurer 
or a secretary) can manage the rest, will 
agree with me that one individua!, on whom 
rests an entire responsibility, and on whose 
actions all eyes rest, is a most useful officer, 
and one from whom less jobbing is to be 
expected than from any clique. The success 
of the Charing-Cross Hospital is a proof of 
this opinion. 

One word more. The committee, it is 
said, are personal friends of Dr. Golding. 
Be it so. Men engaged in any work of 
charity are liable to become friends, but of 
this committee some must also be friends of 
Mr. Pettigrew, since at their hands he 
received his appointment. 

I have thought proper to parry an attack 
made against a man I esteem, and an insti- 
tution I approve, but I have no wish to 
thrustagain. The industry of Mr. Pettigrew, 
and his anxiety for distinction, I shall 
always admire. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

GREVILLE Jones, 

Bolt-court, Sept. 5, 1836, 





CORRECTION OF 
ERRORS IN STATISTICS 
AT THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—At the late meeting of the British 
Association, there were made some remarks 
on the Statistics of Mortality in Britain, 
whch are not supported by the facts ad- 
duced. You have at different times done 
me the favour to insert in Tue Lancet, the 
conclusions which I have drawn from the 
same facts; and I trust that you will now 
allow me the opportunity of defending my 
conclusions, by explaining the nature of the 
errors contained in the opposing statements. 
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There are two subjects on which I have to 
offer my remarks ; first, on the statement of 
Dr. Cleland, respecting the mortality at 
Glasgow ; secondly, on the revisal of state- 
ments respecting the mortality in all Eng- 
land, formerly made, but now abandoned, 
by Mr. Rickman. 

In the paper of Dr. Cleland it is stated, 
that the mortality of the total Glasgow popu- 
lation amounted to one in 39.4 in 1821, and 
to one in 39.8 in 1830. It is the manifest 
intention of Dr. Cleland that his readers 
should hence infer, that the average annual 
mortality during the 10 years was constant, 
and a little greater than one in 40. He has 
withheld the facts stated in the remaining 
eight annual bills, in which the mortality 
averaged about one in 35. This new method 
of deducing the average annual mortality is 
accompanied by a new method of deducing 
the mortality for single years. Dr. Cleland 
includes the “ still-born ” among the deaths, 
and thus exaggerates the mortality about 
eight percent. He states the total deaths 
for the year 1830 to be 5,185, and I find on 
referring to his bill for 1830, that this num- 
ber is made up of 4,714 deaths from the 
living, and of 471 still-born. He has de- 
duced the mortality of the year 1830, by 
comparing the population then existing with 
5,185, instead of the true number 4,714 
deaths. The measure of the mortality of any 
population consists in the proportion of 
dying out of a given number living. As the 
still-born have never lived or respired, it is 
manifestly improper to include them among 
the deaths. Any person who is determined 
to include the * still-born” among the deaths, 
must, to preserve any consistency of princi- 
ple, include in his number of the living, all 
the unborn children between the sixth and 
ninth month from conception. Such amode 
of proceeding is not to be thought of, when 
we have so well marked a line as the act of 
respiration. In Tue Lancet of June Ith, I 
stated the proportion of still-born in Glas- 
gow to be unusually high (1 to 16 births). 
I have since met with an observation at 
Hamburgh, for eight years ending 1828, in 
which the proportion of still-born is of 
equal amount. 

At the same meeting of the Association it 
was stated that the annual mortality in Lon- 
don was 1 in 40, and in all England 1 in 
59. The authority on which these state- 
ments rest was not mentioned ; indeed there 
exists no such authority. The “official” 
documents appealed to, are undoubtedly of 
great value, but it is by no means to be in- 
ferred that the official results are of equal 
value. I have stated the mortality in Lon- 
don to be 1 in 35, and in all England to be 1 
in 47.2, on an average of the 18 years 
1813-30, There is now no supposed au- 
thority adverse to my statement. Mr, 
Rickman has published his recantation, and 
the results given by him in the Medical 





Gazette, Dec. 19th, 1835, do not differ more 
than one per cent. from the results previously 
published by me for each of 39 counties of 
England. For the whole of England, Mr. 
Rickman’s results differ five per cent. from 
my results ; but three-fourths of this incon- 
siderable difference is aitributable to the 
inconsistency of Mr. Rickman, He has ad- 
mitted that the registration of deaths is 
much more defective in Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Monmouth, than in the other 39 coun- 
ties, and yet he assumes, as a correction of 
the “ oflicial documents,” an increase of one- 
tenth to the registered deaths in all cases. 
The correction which I have adopted is 
one-fourth in the case of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Monmouth, and one-ninth in each of the 
remaining 39 counties. The mortality in 
England was ata minimum during the five 
years 1816-20. Mr. Rickman has stated it 
to have been at that time 1 in 52 (Lon. Med. 
Gaz., Jan. 23rd). I have stated it to have 
been at the same period, | in 49. The mini- 
mum as estimated by me, agrees with the 
average mortality of the 18 years as esti- 
mated by Mr, Rickman.* I remain, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
T. R, Epmonps, 


46, Regent square, London, 
Sep. 5th, 1836. 





Mepicat Coroners.—( From a Correspon- 
dent.)\—There are three medical coroners in 
Montgomeryshire, Dr. Johnes of Garthmy], 
and Mr. Lloyd, surgeon, of Machynleth, for 
the county, and Mr. Roberts, surgeon, for 
the borough, of Llanfyllin. The first of these 
gentlemen has filled the office during up- 
wards of thirty years, and the second nearly 
as long. Mr. Roberts, we understand, is 
elected annually. Several times, during the 
last year, the coronor was only able to ob- 
tain medical evidence in cases of manslaugh- 
ter, and even of murder, through the libera- 
lity of individuals who made themselves re- 
sponsible to a surgeon for his time and 
trouble in attendance, though, in justice to 
the medical men of the county, it should be 
added, that they have never been backward 
in rendering their services upon public oc- 
casions. Prior to the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill, Mr. H. Jones, surgeon, 
of Pool, was coroner for that borough ; but 
now the office is merged in the county coro- 
nership. This gentleman was called in some 
time ago, by two of the great “unpaid,” to 
examine a woman who brought forward a 
charge of rape, and for his trouble was li- 
berally offered fire shillings ! 





* In the last Lancer a misprint occurs in my 
table at the foot of page 781, middle column. In- 
stead of 21.1 read 26,1, 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, September 10, 1836. 





Few persons are capable of forming a 
correct opinion relative to the disgraceful 
treatment to which medical practitioners 
have been subjected, from time immemorial, 
in the Coroners’ Courts of this country. The 
public, generally, know little or nothing of 
the matter. Jurymen, certainly, have occa_ 
sionally assisted in aggravating the insults 
which have been offered to medical wit- 
nesses, because it unfortunately happens 
that the mode of summoning Coroners’ 
Juries, is, in itself, subversive of the ends of 
justice, by making those persons the instru- 
ments or the tools of the coroner, or the 
summoning constable, This system requires 
to be radically changed, But to effect an 
alteration in it constituted no part of the 
object of the promoter of the Bill which 
has recently been enacted into a law under 
the title of the “ Medical Witnesses Act,” 
Strange as it may appear, the constable, or 
the hospital beadle, is left to summon as 
jurymen, at his own discretion, whomsoever 
he may think proper to select. In the 
neighbourhood of our great hospitals, we 
know well enough the description of persons 
who are chosen; and in distant country 
places, considering the dependant character 
of the summoning officer, jurymen who are 
not a whit less objectionable than the men 
who act as jurymen in the inquisition-rooms 
of the London Hospitals, are generally, if 
not always, called upon to act as the ad- 
ministrators of justice in the Coroner's Court. 
In cases of death, for instance, which are 
alleged to have occurred from the infliction 
of corporal punishment,—such as resulted 
at Woolwich in the spring of the present 
year—it is of the utmost importance to the im- 
partial and honest administration of the law, 
that men of sagacity and independence of 
spirit should be selected as jurymen. Yet 
the selection of those functionaries is com_ 
mitted entirely to the discretion of the 





parish constable or beadle, and thus it hap- 
pens that the primary or initiative proceeding 
in conducting the business of the Coroner's 
Court is so thoroughly defective, that every 
secondary or final measure arising out of it 
cannot fail to be more or less unsatisfactory. 

The great corrective, however, in the 
Coroner’s Court, relative to every inyesti- 
gation in which there is difficulty in tracing 
the cause of death, is always to be found in 
the evidence of competent medical practi- 
tioners. Coroners and jurymen have ap- 
peared almost invariably to feel that, in 
the absence of medical evidence in what 
have been denominated “ doubtful” or 
“* mysterious ” cases, no verdict which could 
be satisfactory to the feelings, either of them- 
selves or the public, could be returned, 
Accordingly, the constable, acting under the 
dictation of the coroner, hag well plied 
English medical practitioners with sum- 
monses to attend inquests. Whatever may 
have been the cause of death, whether that 
cause was enveloped in a cloud of darkness | 
or open to the comprehension of any ordi- 
nary observer, it mattered not ;—a medical 
practitioner was summoned before the coro 
ner and jury, Thus, surgeons in general 
practice were required on such occasions’ 
to make long journies, to neglect their pa- 
tients, and to waste their hours in public- 
houses, waiting the pleasure, the conve- 
nience, or the whim, of Mr. Coroner. 

And all for what? Often merely to be 
laughed at, or treated with contempt or 
insult, for their pains. In not one case out 
of fifty would the parochial, or any other 
authority, compensate the medical praeti- 
tioner for his labour or his loss of time. As 
for the Coroner, he shielded himself under 
the anomalous condition of the law, and, at 
the close of the proceedings, grinned an 
assurance to the medical witaess that he 
had no power to award to hima fee, either 
for his attendance, or for the performance of 
any post-mortem examination which might 
have been made! The mode of utterance 
was often exactly indicative of the feelings 
of the respondent, by whom, however, no 
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annoyance was felt, because the law did not 
allow justice to be done, whilst, on the con- 
trary, the administering of a“ bitter draught” 
to the “doctor,” sometimes appeared to be 
a source of joy, not only to the coroner, but 
tothe gentlemen of the jury, and some of the 
illiterate spectators. 

The chief officer of the Court, however, 
often protested “that the state of the law 
“gave him pain, and that he was exces- 
“ sively sorry that it was not in his power to 
“ afford a medical witness redress or satisfac- 
“tion by awarding to him a remunerating 
“fee.” Some of those functionaries we 
really believe were sincere in the expression 
of their dissatisfaction at the state of the law, 
but there have been others who unblushingly 
insisted that the claims of medical witnesses 
to fees rested on no better foundation than 
those of any other persons. In the main- 
tenance of this extreme doctrine, only a few 
persons will be bold enough to stand for- 
ward. In holding a contrary doctrine we 
trust that a numerous phalanx of coroners 
will be found, and amongst them we feel 
pleasure in naming Mr. Baker, one of 
the coroners for the County of Middlesex, 
and Mr. Cartrar, one of the coroners for the 
County of Kent, from whom, to their honour 
and credit be it said, a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in favour of 
the “ Medical Witnesses Bill.”” Theexample, 
however, met with no followers from their 
brother functionaries in any other part of the 
kingdom, that is, so far as the non-medical 
coroners were concerned, 

Often has it been stated in the pages of 
this journal, that coroners had no power to 
award fees to medical witnesses, and often 
on that account, have we insisted on the 
necessity for making some alteration in the 
law. The demand has been successful. 

Well, a change has lately been effected, 
and a statute in favour of medical witnesses 
is now in force. 

And what, under the new law, is the 
conduct of the coroners? Many medical 
witnesses are already in a condition to give 
an answer which is highly discreditable 





to the characters of those functionaries 
We shall not in this article mention by name 
any individuals whose conduct might, on 
this occasion, be referred to in terms of re- 
proach. Our object is rather to write in a 
spirit of admonition as well tocoroners as to 
our medical brethren. From the contents 
of several letters with which we have been 
favoured, and from reports which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers, two things have 
become apparent. The first is, that coroners 
profess not exactly to understand the 
bearing of the new law; and, secondly, that 
some medical witnesses have claimed the 
fees belonging to them, under the new Act, 
without success. 

That a set of bother-brained attornies 
should feel seme difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the terms of a statute which is framed 
strictly in accordance with the principles of 
common sense, and in language which is 
freed, to the greatest possible extent, from 
the usual verbosities of technical expression, 
is natural—is, in fact, just what might have 
been expected ; but, certainly, we did not 
anticipate that medical practitioners who had 
volunteered to appear as witnesses at Coro. 
ners’ Inquests, should first demand a fee, 
and then express disapprobation at not re- 
ceiving one for their attendance, their ralun- 
teer attendance, on those occasions. The 
provisions of the Act are clear and explicit, 
and nothing less than a desire to defeat the 
intentions of the Legislature, or withhold 
from practitioners the fees which it awards, 
can induce any coroner, whatever may be 
the extent of his stupidity, to contravene 
the statute. 

In dwelling on this subject, we purposely 
abstain, as already stated, from alluding to 
any individuals by name, We would rather 
infer that diliculties have arisen from igno- 
rance, than from a love of injustice. Con- 
cerning the duties and rights of medical 
practitioners, we must tell them, that if they 
attend inquests without being regularly sum- 
moned, they will not be entitled to any fee 
under the provisions of the new Act. If, 


also, they perform post-mortem examina- 
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tions, without the express order of the coroner 
to that effect, the additional fee for that 
labour cannot be legally awarded, or legally 
claimed ; but in one case which has come 
to our knowledge, the payment of the fee 
for attendance was disputed, when the me- 
dical officer had been summoned by the 
constable in the usual manner ; that is, when 
that parochial functionary had filled up a 
warrant which had been printed for his own 
convenience, but which, in this instance, 
had certainly been served upon the witness 
with the sanction of the coroner. The ob- 
jection, therefore, to the grant of an “order,” 
directed to the overseers, for the payment 
of the witness, was founded on a disgraceful 
quibble. The witness was clearly entitled 
to his fee, both morally and legally, but, 
unfortunately, owing to the technicel form 
of the “ warrant,” the claim cannot be en- 
forced in a court of law ; nor can the coro- 
ner be indicted for a misdemeanour, in con- 
sequence of his refusal to make out the 
“ order” for payment. The Act itself was 
published rerbatim in Tue Lancet of the 
20th of August last, and a reference to that 
document will show that the medical wit- 
ness is not entitled to his fee, that is to say, 
is not placed in a condition to compel the 
coroner to make out an “order” for the 
payment of the fee, unless the witness have 
attended the inquest in conformity with a 
summons signed by the coroner himself. In 
schedule A of the Act the form of the order 
is set forth; but it is not necessary that the 
words therein employed should be used in 
every or in any case. It is quite sufficient 
for the witness to receive an “ order” for 
his attendance at an inquest, signed by the 
coroner who is to preside over and conduct the 
investigation. A special summons, therefore, 
should be delivered to the medical witness, 
signed by the coroner himself; and an at- 
tendance at an inquest in obedience with 
the directions of such a mandate, would 
entitle the witness to a fee of one guinea, 
that is, for the attendance merely. If he were 
not examined at all, the medical witness could 
enforce his claim for that tofr 
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ration. If the summons contained, in addi. 
tion, an order that a post-mortem examina- 
tion should be instituted, then a compliance 
with that direction, coupled with the attend- 
ance at the inquest, would entitle the witness 
to a fee of two guineas. On this question 
no doubt can arise. The words of the Act 
cannot be more distinct or more forcible. 
Let us quote them :—*“The coroner is here- 
“by required and commanded to make, ac- 
“cording to the form marked C in the Sche- 
“dule hereunto annexed, his order for the 
“payment of such remunerationor fee.” If, 
therefore, that officer, after having summoned 
a medical witness to attend at an inquest,— 
the witness having obeyed the summons,— 
should decline to address an “ order” to the 
overseers for the payment of the fee, or fees, 
as they are specified in the Act, he would 
clearly and undoubtedly be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour at common law, and would be 
liable to be indicted, fined, and imprisoned. 
On observing, then, carefully, the duties 
and responsibility of the coroner, it is neces- 
sary that medical practitioners should un- 
derstand, with precision and certainty, their 
own position with reference to the new law. 
First, It is evident that rolunteer medical 
witnesses are not entitled to remuneration. 
Secondly, If a post-mortem examination 
be made in the absence of an “ order” from 
the coroner, the additional fee cannot be de- 
manded ; but it is equally certain that when- 
ever a medical practitioner attends an in- 
quest on an “ order” signed by the coroner 
himself, and that whenever he also performs 
a post-mortem examination, by virtue of an 
“ order” also signed by the coroner himself, 
a fee of two guineas can be legally demande 
ed, and the payment of that sum enforced 
under the newstatute, the fee of a guinea 
being a remuneration for attendance to give 
evidence at the inquest, and the additional fee 
being a remuneration for performing, or assist- 
ing in the performance, of a post-mortem exae 
mination. 
After this explanation, if our medical bre- 
thren deem it prudent to attend an inquest 
upon summonses which merely bear the sig- 
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nature of the parish constable or the beadle, 

they must not complain if they go unre- 
warded for their labour. The Act itself re- 
quires that the “ order” forattendance should 
be issued by the coroner; and it will, we 
presume, be readily admitted that neither 
the constable nor the beadle can execute the 
duties which legally and peremptorily fall 
upon that officer, For the purpose of mak- 
ing this view of the case perfectly and in- 
disputably obvious, we quote the first part 
of * Clause ITI.” 


“ And be it further enacted, That when 
any legally qualified medical practitioner 
has attended upon any coroner’s inquest, in 
obedience to any such order, as aforesaid, of 
the coroner, the said practitioner shall, for 
such attendance at apy inquest in Great 
Britain, be entitled to receive such remu- 
neration or fee as is mentioned in the table 
marked B, in the schedule hereunto an- 
nexed,” 


When, therefore, we once more repeat, the 
summons is signed by the coroner, the medi- 
cal witness will be safe in giving his atten- 
dance. In the absence of any summons so 
signed, he must withhold his attendance, or 
offer no objection to the loss of his fee or 
fees, he having attended as a rolunteer wit- 
ness. 

We should deeply regret if the new Act 
were to be made the source of litigation be- 
tween medical witnesses and coroners, or 
any other parties. We therefore earnestly 
entreat our medical brethrento shape their 
conduct in studious conformation with the 
spirit and the letter of the law. In being 
wholly right themselves, they may enjoy 
the satisfaction of finding that their op- 
ponents are wholly wrong. Experience 
has long proved to them that the Coroner’s 
Court is one of the instruments of their an- 
noyance and persecution. It has long been 
evident to them that non-medical coroners, 
although always anxious to profit by the 
knowledge of their scientific brethren, are 
jealous of the effect which their testimony 
is capable of producing on the minds of the 
jury, and are, consequently, desirous of 
proving it, by the exercise of a tyrannical 
authority. It has long been plain to them 








that the petty agents of the law can subver, 
the objects both of reason and justice ; and 
considerations of a nature like these neces- 
sarily lead te a conviction that those medi- 
cal practitioners who may be called upen to 
attend as medical witnesses in the Court of 
the Coroner, have no right to expect that 
any forced construction of the new statute 
will be made in their favour, but that, when- 
ever opportunity suits, barriers of a techni- 
cal nature will be raised against the just 
claims of the witnesses. An adherence, 
therefore, a strict and binding adherence, to 
the conditions of the law, is enjoined on the 
attention of every medical witness, as a con- 
dition precedent to the enforcement of a le- 
gal claim for the fees; and it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the mind, that the 
medical witness has no claim to remunera- 
tion if he be present at the inquest as a vo- 
lunteer, and without the sanction of an ex- 
press “ order” from the coroner, 





The following paragraph, originally print- 
ed in the Essex Herald, has this week been 
copied into the various London newspapers : 

“ Mepicat Civs.—The Board of Guar- 
dians of the Halsted Union have come to a 
resolution to adopt the system of medical 
clubs, It is to take effect after Michaelmas 
next, and is to comprehend two classes ; the 
first is to include all those individuals re- 
siding in the district, on whose behalf the 
guardians think proper to subscribe from 
the parochial funds. The second class is to 
include all persons of the labouring order 
who shall desire to become free subscribers 
to the said medical clubs. The terms of 
subscription to both classes to be the same. 
The medical gentlemen who reside in the 
Union have been invited to send in proposals 
to attend such parishes as may suit their 
convenietice.” 

The Board of Guardians of the Halstead 
Univn “ have come to a resolution to adopt 
the system of medical clubs!” “ Having 
first caught your hare,” says Mrs. Grass, 
“ prepare it thus.” How are the Guardians 
to form a medical club, unless there be 
found some mean-spirited blockheads of me- 
dical men, who are ready and willing to be- 
come their tools and dupes. The mode of 
expression adopted in this paragraph, indi- 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—TO LECTURERS, 


cates but two plainly the slayish state to 
which the medical practitioners are being 
reduced by the proceedings of the Poor Law 
Commissioners and their agents. 





Tue British Association had, amongst its 
other scientific sections at the late meet- 
ing at Bristol, one entitled “ Anatomy and 
Medicine.” The Directors of the Prorincial 
Association class precisely the same subjects 
under the head of “ Medicine and Surgery.” 
These titles are constructed by the very 
individuals whose profession should espe- 
cially fit them to adopt a discriminate gene- 
ric term for the science of healing. Yet 
“ Anatomy” is only the basis, and “ Sur. 
gery” is but one of the branches, of Mevt- 
cine, Such medley names are not, however, 
so much the result of ignorance as of cun- 
ning, which thus tries to preserve by words 
a division in the medical profession which 
is fast disappearing in the reality. The 
“ divisionists,” however, are bunglers at 
their trade ; for, to follow out their own 
principle, it is quite plain that “ Anatomy,” 
“ Medicine,” “ Surgery,” and “ Pharmacy,” 
are essential to form a perfect name for an 
association of medical men, and it may rea- 
sonably be doubted whether, according to 
some authorities, the “ Anatomy” should 
not itself be divided in the title into “ de- 
monstrative ” and “ physiological,” or “ ge- 
neral ” and “ minute.” 

With regard to the effects produced by 
the meetings of the Association, we may ob- 
serve, that if we are to judge of the results 
upon science generally, by those advantages 
which medicine has hitherto derived from 
them, they must be pronounced to be poor 
enough. There has certainly nothing valua- 
ble yet been produced in the medical sec- 
tion, which would not have found its way 
before the profession in another and a more 
effective form, The recreation attending 
such assemblies is pleasant and agreeable, 
but so expensive to the poor and indiffe- 
rently patronised sons of science, that but 





very few of them can partake thereof. The 
majority of those individuals who have 
hitherto attended the meetings occupy sta- 
tions in our theatres of instruction, which 
already afford them, if properly used, far 
better means of disclosing new facts and 
opinions than are supplied in the remote 
quarters—far from the great centre of com- 
munication—which are selected for their 
divulgence. At present the Association is 
dependent for the diffusion of a knowledge 
of its annual proceedings, on the brief and 
imperfect notices which can be given of 
them in the London political periodicals, 
and the industrious spirit of some weekly 
literary journals, over which they have nog 
the slightest control, but to one of which 
especially (the Atheneum), the institution 
is greatly indebted. If we lay aside the 
recreative part of these “ reunions,” the ad- 
vantages which seem attainable by them, 
and not by other means, consist in the oppor- 
tunities afforded for rira-voce discussion, 
and the apportionment of funds for insti- 
tuting scientific inquiries in private. But 
on the former the Association least plumes 
itself, and the latter amounts to but 2,700/., 
divided among fifty different subjects of 
laborious and expensive research. The 
Association has not yet directed any appeal 
to the Government in favour of science; 
not a word has yet come from it in favour 
of widening the gates of entrance to our 
Universities ; not an encouraging syllable 
has it breathed in support of a perfectly 
free, well-endowed, University in the me- 
tropolis. These were great and noble duties 
of scientific men, which ought not to have 
been forgotten. 





Sropents’ Numper or THe Lancet.—We 
take this opportunity of announcing to the 
Professors, Lecturers, and Directors of the 
various medical schools in this metropolis, 
that an account of the pospectuses, terms, 
and arrangements of their several establish- 
ments, will not be introduced inio the body 
of the “ Students’ number of Tue Lancet,” 














to be published on Saturday, the 24th inst., 
unless the prospectuses are delivered at our 
office, Essex-street, Strand, by Friday even- 
ing next, the 16th of September. If the lec- 
turers were aware of the loss which they ha- 
bitually sustain by omitting to publish their 
prospectuses until almost the very hour 
when the medical session commences, they 
would probably exhibit a little more alacrity 
in sending their manuscripts to the press. 





An account has been forwarded to us, by 
Dr. Tweepa re, of the state of affairs in the 
“ Lynn Self-supporting Institution.” After 
having bestowed on this documenta careful 
examination, we feel ourselves called upon 
to affirm that our opinions regarding the im- 
policy of this and similar establishments 
remain unchanged. Dr. TWeeDALe appears 
to be altogether uninformed as to the rate of 
payment which is awarded to the Medical 
The 
Poor Law Commissioners even are more 


Practitioners in some of the Unions. 


liberal to the Surgeons of the Unions in this 
metropolis than are the Surgeons of Lynn to 
themselves. Thinkof that, Doctor Tweedale ! 
The “account” will be published in the 
next Lancet. 





Tur character of the recent election in 
Unirersity College—the description of va- 
cancy which had been created—the anomo- 
lous, nay, the painful position in which some 
of the disinterested and impartial Prorers- 
sors found themselves placed, may, in some 
measure, be understood when it is stated 
that the Professor of Chemistry, Doctor 
Terner, who wrote the following letter in 
1831, was the supporter, in the late contest, 
of the opponent of the “ Excuisn Cvvirr.” 
Alas! Who would be an English Cuvier? 

“To James Mitt, Esq., Chairman of the 

Education Committee. 


“ Sir :—I beg leave to address you in sup- 
port of the application which 1 understand 
Dr. Grant has made for the vacant Chair of 
Physiology. I was acquainted with Dr. 


DR. TWEEDALE.—PROFESSOR TURNER.—SIR HENRY. 


to London, and am satisfied that his com- 
plete medical education, and the enthusias- 
tic study of all subjects connected with the 
structure and functions of man and animals 
in general, pursued with great success for 
many years, qualify him in an eminent de- 
gree for the duty which he offers to under- 
take. His appointment would be considered 
judicious by the medical profession, and be 
satisfactory to our students. J have long 
considered that Dr. Grant would become the 
Cuvier of this country ; and I believe, most con- 
scientiously, that the council, in appointing 
him to the chair of Physiology, will not only be- 
nefit the University, but confer an important ser- 
viceon medical science. This opinion is founded 
on the belief, that no one can at the present 
day do justice to Physiology in reference to 
man, unless he is at the same time extensively 
acquainted with the structure and functions 
of animals in general. By bringing Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Zoology to elucidate Phy- 
siology, Dr. Grant will almost create a new de- 
partment, novel in this country, and adapted to 
the progress of modern discovery. I remain, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
“ Epwarp TURNER. 
“ 38, Upper Gower-street, 
April 20, 1831. 








Tue letter of “ An Orv University-May,” 
inserted in page 833, will be read with some 
interest. We think our correspondent will 
soon discover that he has committed a few 
mistakes. 





INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 





« Dear Dr. Turner :—You would per- 
ceive by the few lines which I wrote to you 
under cover to the Archbishop of ArMaGu, 
that I was determined, from the moment of 
my arrival at this peaceful abode, not to 
occupy my mind with professional matters, 
and to place the few patients whom I left 
behind, entirely at your disposal. I am 
happy to be able to tell you that I have 
already benefited in a very decided manner 
since my arrival here, and I attribute the 
restoration of my bodily health, as well as 
the vigour of my intellect, not only to the 
salubrious air of Leicestershire, but to get- 
ting quit of all the excitement of a London 
life, and enjoying instead the unceasing gra- 
tification and endearments of a few select 
female friends. You, as well as some others 
who are comparatively bereft of such enjoy- 
ments, are not perhaps sufficiently compe- 
tent to appreciate the blessings which a 
munificent Providence has conferred on me, 
in rendering my society acceptable, in all 





Grant for some years previous to his coming 


respects, to the fair sex, Just for a moment, 
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DELIGHTS OF THE COUNTRY.—PROFESSIONAL MATTERS. 845 


my dear friend, compare the difference in 
my mode of spending the day in London 
with my avocations here. When I am in 
town I am obliged, as you know, to pay a 
visit every morning, before breakfast, to my 
illustrious friend, which,—however flatter- 
ing it may have been to my feelings, and 
honourable to my character, some years 2go, 
—includes duties now which have become 
nauseous, and not calculated to increase my 
appetite for breakfast. Then I have to spend 
the whole day in going from one bedside to 
another, singing the same song, asking the 
same routine of questions, and acting the 
self-same farce throughout. Whilst here, 
in place of a visit to Kensington, I walk 
before breakfast, enjoying the pure, fragrant, 
unadulterated air of the morning; wander 
about my own fields in solitary meditation, 
and return with an eagerness for food which 
enables me (to use a vulgar phrase) to eat 
like a horse. Nor is my appetite diminished 
by the female society with which I am then 
surrounded. Except during the short time 
Iam occupied in answering a few letters, 
I devote myself wholly to the gratifying 
company of the fair sex, and participate in 
all their innocent amusements and trifling 
recreations with as much zeal, and I might 
say more relish, than I was wont to do fifty 
years ago. Unless when I am obliged to 
entertain the neighbouring clergy, I have 
always avery merry dinner party. Cards, 
music, and dancing usually follow a sump- 
tuous repast, when our Bacchanalian indul- 
gence has not gone too far; and the night 
is spent, I think I may say, almost always 
in the most innocent merry-makings. 

“IT begin now to be anxious to knowalittle 
of what is going on in the profession, parti- 
cularly our own College matters, and I hope 
that you will collect me a large budget of 
news ere long. Pray remember me to all 
my kind friends, particularly all the nxew 
Fellows, and tell them that if they have any 
complaints to make, or wish me to do any 
thing for them, you have my authority to 
correspond with me on the subject. Much 
as we had occasion to lament the great changes 
which took place last year, it is really 
alarming to see those which have been going 
on this season. To me every thing seems 
turned topsy-turvy. The general practi- 
tioners, in fact, raised by that audacious 
Lancer in the eyes of society, and in their 
own estimation, into a scientific and aristo- 
cratic body of men, have actually become 
the physicians of England. In my conver- 
sations with Futter, Nussey, Tecart, Tup- 
per, and several of the other top apotheca- 
ries, I have found them all agree, that it is 
now their interest never to admit a physician 
into any family when it can possibly be 
avoided, which satisfactorily accounts to me 
for my not meeting so many SUBORDINATES 
during this last season as I used to do in 
one week during the good old times, when 





apothecaries knew their proper station. To 
me these changes are of comparatively little 
consequence, my fortune being ample, and 
my position and character enabling me to 
command the society of the first noblemen of 
the land, the most enlightened statesmen, 
the most distinguished female characters, 
and the holiest dignitaries of the church. 
But it distresses me to witness the revolu- 
tion which has taken place in my profession, 
and to see so many younger men, who have 
had the very best classical and moral educa- 
tion which our universities could afford, 
tugging against the stream of medical science, 
and eclipsed by a host of illiterate, profli- 
gate, and unprincipled apothecaries. I am 
perfectly aware that the new Fellows which 
I lately elected added nothing te the respec- 
tability of our College ; but, under all cir- 
cumstances, I am convinced that these ad- 
missions cannot hasten the march of Reform, 
whilst their pecuniary contributions will 
give a welcome though temporary relief to 
our finances. I only regret that the Fellow- 
ship has been offered to any one possessing 
impertinence enough to refuse it, and I feel 
it also to be a melancholy thing that Cuam- 
pers should have induced me to bestow it 
on the editor of his journal. 

“ I hope you will soon write to me, and 
let me know particularly what the liberals 
of the Lendon University are about; as to 
King’s College, I despair of it; and I am 
much enraged with Bropie for recommend- 
ing that bird of passage, Mayo, to fill a chair 
in it. Itis all very well for Sir Benjamin 
to employ a purser’s clerk to assist him in 
introducing bougies and giving glysters, but 
it does not do to employ such unqualified 
characters in public situations. My dear 
little nephew, Fanny, is in despair, and I 
can afford her no consolation. The bell an- 
nounces dinner, and a charming lady is 
expecting me to escort her to the savoury 

So adieu!” « ‘a 





“ Dear Sir Henry :—It gave me great 
pleasure to be able to communicate to the 
Fellows, and to the few individuals of the 
profession who take any real interest in your 
concerns, the benefit which you have already 
derived from quitting London. They all 
agree that you have got a most extraordi- 
nary constitution, not only because you have 
rallied so quickly from the state of debility 
in which you left us, but that you should be 
able again to participate in all the delights 
and recreations of female society. We only 
hope that your spirits will not urge you on 
too fast, and that your own good sense and 
practical philosophy will enable you to 
check any extravagances of your imagina- 
tion, an indulgence in which might lead to 
the premature destruction both of your 
physical frame and your mental energies. 
Your friends were particularly pleased to 
learn, on your own authority, that the vigour 








of your intellect was as several of 
us were quite sensible before you left town 
that age was fast overtaking you, and your 
enemies said that there was a degree of 
twaddle in the last speeches which you 


made at the College, which indicated that | though 


a new President would soon be wanted. 
Thank heaven, all their hopes are blasted, 
and if you are only circumspect in your 
indulgence in dangerous and debilitating 
pleasures, you will, my dear Sir Henry, 
come again amongst us as vigorous as ever, 

“London now resembles a deserted vil- 
lage ; and though several of our professional 
brethren have followed your good example 
in retiring for a while to the country, yet 
there are, I believe, literally, as many medi- 
caLmen in town as there are patients. You 
may, therefore, console yourself that during 
your absence you have not lost many fees. 
Very few messages, indeed, have come to 
Curzon-street; but whenever any patients 
have made their appearance, I have taken 
good care to personify you to the best of 
my humble ability. I have been to several 
professional dinners ; for, as you know, this 
is the season when medical men feed to- 
gether, and talk of the shop. I have heard 
a great deal said about our new Fellows, 
and, as you may suppose, I have been 
obliged to listen to a great deal of nonsense 
on the subject. There seemed to be a uni- 
versal feeling, that not more than one or 
two of them was chosen either for his ac- 
quirements or his respectability in the pro- 
fession ; and perhaps it is unfortunate that 
if it was necessary to elect a batch in order 
to raise some money, and to show a spirit 
of reform, they should be selected from men 
of the lowest origin, and of the most ignoble 
avocations; and had we to do the thing 
over again, I certainly would strenuously 
oppose conferring the Fellowship on some 
of the mushrooms. 

“ However well you succeeded in obstruct- 
ing the progress of the Metropolitan Uni- 
versity scheme, it is at last‘ laid on the table,’ 
though it would have been n uch better had 
you been able to put it on the shelf. There 
is such a pressure from without, that I do 
think our task will not be a very easy one 
next session. Warpurton is hard at work 
consolidating his report, which no doubt will 
be made the basis of the entire medical ar- 
rangements of the University. This, if 
achieved, will be death to the old system. 
It will gratify you to know that the London 
University, now called ‘ University College,’ 
is going on, just as you anticipated, in the 
steps of King’s College. It is, however, a 
consolation to think that whilst the fate of 
King’s College has been owing to its avowed 
principles, ‘ University College ’ is tumbling 
from having no principles at all. Itis abean- 


tifal specimen of liberalism, for surely a more 
complete system of intrigue and self-election 
could not be found in London. 


PROFESSIONAL MATTERS. 


“ Mayo has met with his deserts at K 
College, where it is quite clear that now 
never ought to have been admitted, and never 
would have been but to secure some pur- 
poses of his friend Sir Bensamin. I regret, 

am not that no men of 
ccnsthuntio’ or talent have appeared for the 
vacant chairs, as they would have to lecture 
to empty benches. 

“ The St. George's Hospital School, under 
the auspices of Lane, intends to open in 
great force ; but the Kinnerton-street Acad- 
emy seems to be but a sorry concern, and 
every new session will convince Bropie of 
the absurdity of the speculation. 

“ Another joint-stock company is about 
to institute a school of medicine, to be called 
the ** London College ;” and I have no doubt 
that, if it be organized on true conservative 
principles, and not on the liberal system of 
the London University, it will do well. But 
I have not heard any particulars, nor the 
names of its professors. We have been all 
much amused with the denouement of the 
sale of the surgery at the erection called 
* Charing-cross Hospital,’ toa man of the 
name of Howsutr, a rectum doctor, for no 
less a sum than five hundred guineas. Well 
done, Pettigrew! He deserves the thanks 
of his surgical brethren; and in place of 
being mortified at the proceeding, he should 
glory in having taken such a gentleman in. 

“ T dined one day in company with ALEx- 
ANDER, who amused us exceedingly with an 
account of his operation on the Duke of 
Sussex. It appears that G. P. Gutarie 
made a desperate attempt to nab the Duke. 
Georce Purr had in vain used every stra- 
tagem that military daring could invent, to 
introduce himeelf to the Duke’s notice, and, 
as a last effort, a poor soldier was got to 
apply by letter to his Royal Highness for a 
fee, that he might be enabled to seek advice 
from the eminent occulist. ALEXANDER stated 
many other manoeuvres too absurd to men- 
tion ; and he took great credit to himself for 
having defeated the Peninsular occulist on 
every attack which he made to get posses- 
sion of the illustrious patient. I hear that 
there is a young G. P., who is a perfect pro- 
totype of old Mr. Gururte, possessing the 
same engaging manners, amiable disposi- 
tion, and distinguished talents. From what 
Dr. Roe told us, I should think that he has 
also the same love of military glory, having 
one day lately been threatened with a dis- 
missal from the Westminster Hospital for 
fighting about beds for his honoured parent. 
You will be very much edifiedj and amused 
with G. P.’s Clinical Lecture, Tae Lancet 
edition of which I suppose was the genuine 
article. I hope he will soon favour us with 
such another treat. Certainly, no man can 
be better qualified to become, as he threatens, 
the surgical historian of the great Peninsu- 








lar war. Your obliged and gratefal | 
* London, Aug. 24, 1836.” “T 
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MEETING AT NEWINGTON, sar 


MEETING 
TO DISCUSS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
“ SELF-SUPPORTING” DISPENSARIES. 


Tue friends of Mr. Smith’s mode of de- 
frauding the profession spared no exertions 
to assemble their acquaintances together on 
Wednesday evening last, at Newington. 
Circulars were sent to all persons who were 
supposed to be favourable to their schemes, 
but we -understand that those gentlemen 
who spoke against them at the last meeting 
did not receive any direct notification of the 
present muster. The Smithites, as they 
were called, procured the presence of Mr. 
Hawes, M. P., as chairman, the Rev. Mr. 
Hex.sert, of Islington, the Rev. Mr. Cur- 
LING, and several other clergymen, who 
were quite ready to lend a hand to degrade 
their brethren of another profession on this 
occasion ; and one of them brought a large 
oaken stick, with which he kept rapping 
the floor when any of the “ Smithites” 
made an attack on the medical profession. 
In addition to these persons, severalunknown 
“ orators,” from various parts of Southwark, 
were present, to support the “ cause.” On 
the opposition benches were about forty 
medical men of the first respectability, 
amongst whom were Mr. Howe., Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Hoorer, Mr. Crise, and Mr. 
Boppy, in fact, the whole of the respectable 
practitioners of the neighbourhood. 

To judge from the proceedings of the 
evening, and the speeches of the Cuairman 
and other parties who entertained similar 
views, it would appear as if the real object 
of the meeting was to abuse medical men 
generally. The entire proceedings of the 
evening were characterised by a feeling of 
rancour on the part of the supporters of the 
scheme, which called forth many angry ex- 
pressions in return, from the medical gentle- 
men present. The orators on the “ Smithite” 
side, throughout the discussion (if discus- 
sion it could be called), treated the Poor 
Law Commissioners and their delegates in 
the Board of Guardians, as most just and 
honourable in their arrangements for treat- 
ing the sick poor in the Unions, and the 
sufferings of the paupers were all declared 
to be caused by the neglect of medical men, 
respecting whom the chairman said that 
“he must not be told that one section of 
society would suffer by the new arrange- 
ments ; that was nothing, if the whole com- 
munity besides were benefited.” The chair- 
man referred toa “ self-supporting dispen- 
sary” at Coventry, which it was stated that 
two medical men were carrying on success- 
fully, at the sacrifice of their fellow prac- 
titioners in the town. The chairman spoke 
at some length on the state of the poor 
regarding medical attendance, but his state- 
ments were constantly refuted, and it seemed 
to cause much regret to those who were 
well acquainted with the subject, that Mr. 





Hawes should have presided, when he was 
so very deficient in knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Hocrer, at the close of the chair- 
man’s address, requested to know the names 
of a committee which had been formed in 
some “ hole and corner,” for the purpose 
of carrying on the scheme. 

Mr. Warterwortn, greatly excited, pro- 
tested against the names of that committee 
being given; but the meeting insisted oa 
their production, and he then gave the fol- 
lowing names of medical men to whom the 
profession is indebted on the present 
occasion :— 

Mr. Warterwortn, Bengal-place, New 
Kent-road, 

Mr. Lever, Newington-causeway, 

Mr. Meryon, Trinity-street, Borough, 

Mr. Parker, Trinity-square, Borough, 

Mr. Rost, Blackfriars-road, 

Mr. Macintay, Stamford-street, 

Mr. Hvxsert, Trinity-square, secretary, 
pro tem, 

After this statement, Mr. Waterwortu 
said, that as he found his medical brethren 
so much opposed to the plan, he should sup- 
port it with ten times more vigour and plea- 
sure. (Shouts from the Smithites.) 

A resolution, to the effect that “ self-sup- 
porting dispensaries were necessary to be 
established in the neighbourhood,” was then 
put, and seconded, To attempt to report 
the speeches which followed this would be 
impossible. Such continual interruptions 
and confusion were scarcely ever witnessed 
in any meeting. Some questions were asked 
by the opposition, which the “ Smithites” 
did not think proper to answer.—Mr. How- 
ELL inquired, what were the motives of the 
promoters of the scheme? Was not the chief 
object to push obscure and needy men into 
practice ’—Mr. Evans pointed out its evils, 
and proved the affair to be “a job.”—Mr, 
Crisp referred to the report of the “ North- 
western” fraud, in which it appeared that 
the persons receiving relief at that place only 
subscribed £100 a year, not, as stated by 
the secretary at the last meeting, benwenn 
£400 and £500.—Mr. Eauts read a report 
from a Portsmouth paper, in which it was 
stated that the guardians there wished to 
establish a “ self-supporting dispensary,” 
but that the attempt was useless, the scheme 
having been tried and having failed. 

As illustrations of the character of the 
supporters of the scheme, and the sort of 
compliment paid to medical men by the ora- 
tors, we might select some disgusting speci- 
mens from the effusions of a youth, named 
Wyte, said to be a lawyer's clerk, who af- 
forded great delight to the “* Smithites ;” but 
we have not room to give them. His imper- 
tinences called forth the loud acclamations 
of the supporters of the scheme. Another 
individual, who said “ his name was Bei,” 
declared that the medical profession ought 
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to be ashamed of themselves for having 
formed “ a gross conspiracy” to prevent the 
establishment of these dispensaries. Others 
followed in the same style, freely quoting 
and misq the Bible, respecting “ Chris- 
tian charity,” the “ Samaritan,” &c. &c., 
and in the same Christian spirit denouncing 
medical men as factious persons and conspi- 
rators. 

The meeting was finally adjourned to Wed- 
nesday next, at the same place, after a divi- 
sion, when on one sem See — a 

ractitioners, parsons, lawyers’ clerks, 

ee eer on the other, a body of 
medical men. The numbers were found to 
be equal, when the chairman (Dr. Roserts, 
who had taken the chair after Mr. Hawes 
had left), adjourned the meeting by giving 
his vote in the affirmative. It may be but 
justice to Dr. Roberts to say, that he filled 
the chair with impartiality ; but how came 
he to fill so disreputable an office ? 


A brief Report of the proceedings of the 
Meeting which was got up on Wednesday 
last, for the purpose of giving the colour of 
a sanction to the Self-supporting Dispensary 
Humbugs of Southwark, commences in the 
preceding page of this week’s Lancet. The 
adjourned Meeting is to be heldonWednesday 
Evening next, at the “ Parochial and National 
School-room,” Newington, at 7 o'clock, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that a large 
number of the independent and spirited 
members of the profession will attend, and 
give the concoctors of the fraud the benefit 
of their advice and experience on that ecca- 
sion. A more gross or infamous attempt to 
attack the interests of a most useful and 
honourable profession, and at the same time 
to add to ihe tortnres, and promote the des- 
truction, of the sick poor, was never made, 
even in this metropolis, which is the very 
hot-bed of medical quackery. 





CONCOURS FOR THE ELECTION 
OF A HOUSE-SURGEON AT THE 
NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL.— 
Sepr., 1836. 

WRITTEN QUESTIONS. 


1. How are wounds of the tongue and 
trachea to be treated ? 

2. Describe the symptoms and appear- 
ances of true erysipelas. How should the 
disease, when involving an extremity, be 
treated? 








3. How are dislocations of the humerus, 
in different directions, to be remedied ? 
State the danger attending the attempt, when 
of long standing. 

4. Describe the signs; symptoms, and 
management, of fracture of the ribs. State 
the consequences of that injury. 

5. Describe the situation, structure, and 
relations, of the internal inguinal ring. 
What structures are necessarily avoided, 
and what ought to be avoided when an 
operation is properly performed, for an obli- 
que inguinal hernia? 

6. The anatomical relations of the sub- 
clavian artery in the third division of its 
course. In the operation for placing a liga- 
ture on the vessel in that situation, what 

are to be divided, and what precautions 
to be used? 


Application of apparatus, and actual 
operations. 


1. Apply apparatus for fractured fibula. 
2. Perform the operation for fistula lacry- 
malis. 3. Plug the nostrils. 4. Amputate 
a thumb at the metacarpal bone. 5. Tie 
the femoral artery in the upper third of the 
thigh. 6. Introduce a catheter, and secure 
it in its position. 

Two candidates competed for the vacant 
office, and Mr. Freperick Pearce, of 
Camelford, Cornwall, was, at the close of 
the proceedings, announced to be the suc- 
cessful applicant. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Scutoss is preparing for immediate 
publication a portrait, from a drawing by 
Kruger, of the late celebrated Dr. Hufeland, 
as a companion to that of Professor Tiede- 
mann, lately published by Mr. S. 


Inquisitor will find in another page replies 
to such of his questions as can be serviceably 
resolved at present. 


The “Report of the Committee on the 
New Poor Law Act, appointed by the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association 
at Oxford in 1835, and read at Manchester 
iu July 1836,” has been printed at Worcester 
for distribution, and may be had through 
some of the London publishers. 

A Pupil, &c.—Courses of Lectures on both 
the subjects, but probably one of them not 
under the particular name mentioned, are 
delivered in the University of Paris. 

The letters of Mr. Manby and Mr. King 
next week. The papers by Mr. Cowper, Mr. 
Searle, Mr. Davey, have been received. 


The Cambridge newspapers have reached 
us. 

The explanation which Mr. J. Jones seems 
to need, we have not room to give this week. 
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